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FOREWORD 


Over the years since she became First Lady, Imelda Romual- 
dez Marcos has become a self-made speaker who has articulated 
her ideas on a wide range of subjects. 


This collection of speeches spells out her opinions on a broad 
spectrum of topics from art, architecture, law, education and 
humanism to the role of women, health, the population crisis, 
medicine, spiritual and mental pollution, culture, history and 
many major contemporary issues. These writings therefore ex- 
hibit the mind of Imelda Romualdez Marcos in her own words. 
It reflects her cardinal beliefs and principles and enunciates her 
philosophy and central convictions that she has communicated to 
audiences both here and before international forums. It defines 
the range of the First Lady’s serious interests. 


More importantly, this book is a testament of how Imelda 
Romualdez Marcos has cultivated the fine art of informing, 
inspiring and edifying her listeners. 


ILEANA MARAMAG 


7 November 1978 


The Compassionate Society ~ 


More in humility than anything else, the President and I 
agreed we would work without “any claim for distinction, no 
expectancy of reward, nor any hope of ultimate recognition.” 


So I hesitated to accept your generous commendation. But 
these ceremonies offered an opportunity for me to outline the 
motivations that have propelled the many men and women who 
are helping out in the projects that you have recounted in your 
citation—all aimed at the establishment of “The Compassionate 
Society” which is the ultimate dream of all men. 


So I have come to thank you for this honor. I am over- 
whelmed and grateful. But I can only accept it for and on be- 
half of the multitudes of workers, both known and unknown, 


* Delivered at the Philippine Normal College, September 3, 1973. 


who have labored to establish the “Compassionate Society.” 
For them I speak today. 


Often, God in His wisdom grants unto one the unusual 
grace of position or sensitivity that opens one’s eyes to the world 
of the suffering. 


Thus from my position as First Lady, I see more suffering 
than most—more waste, more destruction, more pollution, 1 Ere 
lost opportunities, more frustrations. So I realize too clearly 
the awesome burden of rectifying the errors of our past. ae 


, 
€ 


As I see the errors—I also clearly feel the vurge—for more 
than most I am privileged to have what may be th : 
help rectify such errors of the past and oe i 
manities of man against man, 


So I am always haunted by the 
enough by every man. 


These are basic oe : 


spirit, thers would be ni 
haps, not even human 4 ) 


story of the aa a 


When we contemplate the ruins of the Acropolis, we do not 
see in our mind’s eye the missiles which caused them, but the 
stubborn testaments of man’s power to immortalize himself by 
his deeds. We understand what man has been and will yet 


become. 


A creature conceived in grace—a creative being destined 
to create, to build, to make things grow. 


I speak of the grandeur of all mankind because I cannot 
accept—I will not accept—that the achievements attributed to 
me reflect the qualities of a single reason. All these could not 
have been possible without the support of many. I like to think 
that I have simply been privileged to hold up a mirror to our 
countrymen, that they may realize their human possibilities— 
and glean a vision of themselves as creative human beings. 


To be creative implies deep compassion. The measure of 
art—and all deeds—is the amount of compassion that goes into 
its making. We achieve because we care for another. 


Cynics say that this is a harsh world, that it is every man for 
himself. They too can dismiss our idealism as a form of frivo- 
lity, for if men and women look out for themselves alone, then 
all deserve their misery. Inequality, for example, is itself 
“natural.” 


There was a time when it was “natural” for certain tribes 
to eat their kind; “natural” to send the aged into the wilderness 
to be ravened by wolves; “natural” to snuff the life out of 
newly-born daughters; and “natural” for widows to throw them- 
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selves into the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands... 
Many horrors were “natural,” until man’s outraged moral sense 
decreed that they should cease being “natural.” 


This sense of moral outrage may seem slow in asserting 
itself. It took three hundred and fifty years before our people 
rose as one in protest against the indignity of foreign domina- 
tion. More than two decades had to pass before our decisive 
moral break with an old, stricken society. 


That society died for lack of feeling; it died because it did 
not care. 


We could have saved that society, I think, if more of us, 
instead of cursing the darkness, had lighted their little lamps 
which would have blazed in the brightness of a thousand suns. 
But many of us, the most powerful and influential, the wealthiest 
and more comfortable, chose to ignore rather than to care, to 
curse rather than to create. 


But there were those who elected to love rather than to hate, 
to serve and build rather than destroy. They refused to des- 
pair. This is actually what you commend us for. You have 
found merit in the projects acknowledged today—the Food Pro- 
duction Programs, the Cultural Center of the Philippines, the 
Nayong Pilipino, the Rizal Park, the Project Tulungan, the ef- 
forts against population explosion and pollution, the hospitals 
and medical centers, the Save-A-Life-In-Every Barrio, and others. 
Yes, they stand now as testaments to that compassionate spirit : 
which must be the grace of every Filipino. But I still find them — 
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lacking and short of these ideals and hopes that I treasure — 
the guides to a truly compassionate society. 


The materialism of the age had encouraged many of us to 
think that great deeds are exceptional. But they stem from 
the most aeccessible—I would say, most democratic—human need 
of all: to love and be loved. This is every man’s god-given 
right—from the peasant in the paddies to the aristocrat in his 
manor. What is merely required of us is to show it by deeds 
and not by extravagant professions. 


We find love not in ourselves but in others. This is so ob- 
vious yet so often forgotten. One will find it among our people, 
in their poverty and misery. Although this thought has been 
with me even before the President asked the popular mandate 
seven years ago, during travels to seek out people, I always tried 
to absorb every little thing that could be of value for our fellow 
men, for it is by knowing others that we can gain more self- 
knowledge. And I have but one conclusion: that for many of 
us, the beginning of hope, the keystone of progress, is a Com- 
passionate Society. 


We can err or be driven by too much love. I used to say 
that if I were to weigh my love for husband, children, and coun- 
trymen, the scale would break out of my indecision. My love 
for my family is inseparable from my love for our people. But 
is this so curious? Isi)’t this the quality that Jose Rizal most 
admired in the Women of Malolos? 


Today I am now surrounded by my family. A rare occasion 
indeed these days. The President’s mother, an alumna; in spirit, 
the President’s father, an alumnus; the President himself, my 
children, every loved one. I say now that the compassionate 


Filipino woman accepts the people into a wider family. ‘ 
se 


We cannot escape from loving one another. But deeds, 1 
— desires to 0 give one’s love can sometimes, witheute 1a 


To live is not juk to arte 
This is the meaning of sacrifice in the 
traditions. We are wrong to indict m 


Love in this society brooks no distinction, whether of creed 
or station. It was said once that the test of manhood was “he- 
ing able to walk with kings and not lose the common touch.” 
That, for me, is the measure of being human: to know, to touch, 
the human face beyond the function, position, or station. 


Love, above all, is action. The most lyrical love-poem can- 
not replace a loving glance of recognition and sympathy. Love 
is the grand symphony that harmonizes discord in the music 
of creation. 

Out of a mind that feels and a heart that reflects, I speak 
to you in the name of the Filipino woman in these days of hope 
and challenge. The message is as old as time itself. Love creat- 
ed and moves the universe. Let us by our love, by our compas- 
sion, create a true, good, and beautiful human community. 


Let us now reach out for the Compassionate Society. 


Artist: The Progenitor of Civilization * 


The historian says that civilizations grew and waned with 
the tides of military conquest—but we all know that art 
ultimately conquered all. 


Art and culture give life and vitality to the hollow shell 
of man’s institutions for governance and affluence. It endows 
them with a future. For the fruits of all other men’s activities 
may perish but his art never dies. It is the perpetual and endless 
cycle that is life. 


So, today, we come to Mt. Makiling, this verdant corner 
of our land and say we are breaking ground for the “National 
Arts Center.” But the true meaning of these ceremonies is 


* Delivered at the groundbreaking ceremonies of the National Arts Center, Mt. 
Makiling, Los Bafios, Laguna, October 11, 1973. 


that we lay the foundation of a New Society. For we honor th 


artist who is the ground breaker of civilization. To him ve 
much of the splendor and the grace of the world we | 
Today, we are witnessing the rebirth of our cu tur ; 
It is our own renaissance. — 


Through the centuries, our creative 


commitment is total. cee it | is 


lives. 


Here, then, shall s 


But we shall not stop at a national culture. For art, in its 
real sense, recognizes no national boundaries but is universal. 
The artists from this home will find collective man in his in- 
dividual nationality. They will cause us to discover our human 
fraternity. For beyond our national identity is our profound 
human identity. 


Let there be the freest self-expression here, limited only by 
the resources of ‘one’s art and sullen craft,’ and not by any nar- 
rowness of vision or meagerness of human interests and sympa- 
thies. We may well place here Terence’s immortal words: Nihil 
Humanum Alienum Puto. “Nothing Human Is Alien To Me.” 


Nothing more truly reflects the vitality and beauty of a 
society than the place it accords to its artists. The “National 
Arts Center’ is an authentic social achievement. It has been 
made possible by enlightened sponsors and it is a vision that 
should have been accomplished long ago, for both our old and 
new constitutions make the promotion of the arts a mandate 


on the state. 


We cannot count now the creative gifts which have perished 
in our cities and villages simply through brutal circumstance. 
An artist is a rare occurrence in the human hcrizon, rarer still 
is the great artist. But the gift of divine art resides in the 
weak as well as the strong. More often than not, only the strong 


survive. 
This is a waste, All artists must survive, if only because 
there are so few of them. But a harsh environment could stifle 


the artists or distort them, and it is society, the human com- 
munity, which suffers more than the individual tragedy. 
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It is for this reason that the “National Arts Center of 
the Philippines,” with the continuing support of its sponsors, 
will reach out for the gifted, especially the gifted young, if for 
some reason, their families or their communities cannot offer 
them the opportunities that they need in order to realize the 
possibilities of their gift and vocation. 


Here in Mt. Makiling, we hope to preserve our real treasure 
— the artist—and make him not only a redemptive grace but 
also a brilliant torch for our nation and for the world. It is 
fitting that legend places here Maria Makiling, the generous and 
jealous patroness of our people. For it is said that her rage 
was the equal of her magnificence whenever men betrayed her. 
Similarly, we betray our greatest grace as a people if we do 
not find a home for those whom the creator has chosen to write 
cur verses, compose and sing our songs, and paint our canvas- 
ses. For the gift of creation comes not from man alone but — 
from God’s grace which makes all life possible. 


We are witnessing a rebirth in our country, the he 1 e renais sance 
of its imagination, for beginning with a physical s spar ace, rting 
from the corporeal, we beat a path for the min¢ the spiri 
and the imagination. All of us must be grateful f 
contributions which have made ade omnn 


We will finally erect our own Parnassus. 


26, ots ai te 
And the artists will reward u with w 


calls, “wit, music, magic, and ¥ f 
In the name of the artists— “oe renit 
ization—from the bottom of my heart I t 
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Sanctuary of the Filipino Soul“ 


For thousands of years, at evening time, as the sun goes 
down in Manila Bay you can see the dark velvet slopes and peaks 
of Mariveles take the shape of a woman at rest. We call her the 
Sleeping Goddess, born of earth and stone, fused in the elemental 
creative fire. Through all these years, she has lain there, a 
silent witness to the rise and ebb of the tides of history that have 
flowed around our islands. She alone has endured, her beauty 
and freshness undimmed, while around her lie the ruins and scars 
of history, the fallen monuments of brass and stone and the 
sunken argosies of those who sought to possess this land and who 
were overwhelmed by time. 


* Remarks at the formal dedication of the Cultural Center of the Philippines, 
September 10, 1969. 
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We like to think that today is a golden day for her, the Fi 
Filipina; that a smile plays on her sleeping lips, as here, on 
reclaimed from the past, as primordial and as untouched as 
origins, we dedicate not only this new building, but more impt 

tantly, ourselves to the fondest hope that she will fing’ 
here in this Cultural Center. a 


- a 


Should this building stand the test of time so that ou 
dren’s children, unto the tenth generation, will one day 
its beauty, the future shall call us, fortingte ie 
tant than this, is that, until the dust of its 1 
been w wae! away by thes ocean tides, this : 


tested and tried. For no o 
times, the flowering of id ne 
economic and political desti 

times of luxurious ease an 
or its inspiration most r 2e( 
drop his chisel or his brush 1 
defend that beautiful and be! 


Today, we too are people of courage and of faith in the future. 
We are young and struggling to understand ourselves, trying to 
construct the nobler meaning of our race. Our greatest strength 
lies in being truly what we are; by nature and by grace, one 
people; by fortune and by fate, Filipinos. Yet so long as we 
know not ourselves, we face the dangers that face the very young; 
a lack of soul, a vagueness of values. It is the purpose of this 
Center to enrich the minds and spirit of our people and to foster 
among other people a true understanding of the Filipino self. 


It is, therefore, singularly appropriate that this building 
should stand here where the landmarks of our history spread out 
like a medieval tapestry. Along these shores the barangays 
beached their banceas and Rajah Lakandula reigned over a Moslem 
settlement. Into these waters sailed the junks of Limahong, and 
the armadas of the Western World. Along these horizons lie 
the silhouettes of San Agustin and Intramuros, of Bataan and 
Corregidor. And over all these the brooding presence of our 


Sleeping Goddess. 


It is highly symbolic that this Center whose mission it is to 
reclaim from the past the things that belong to our present and 
our future should stand here on land reclaimed from the sea; 
appropriate that this building should be the realization of the 
vision of Filipino minds and the work of Filipino hands; approp- 
viate that its first cultural presentation should tell the ancient 
story of our people through the medium of a newly created Fili- 


pino art-form, the “Dularawan”. 
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To all who gave so liberally of their talent, treasures 


time, I can say a very inadequate but heartfelt thank-you in tf 
name of our Filipino people. My own recompense for my ¢ 
labors has been beyond measure, On no other oceasio p- 

been its own reward. In the words of the President , th 

Center should be a place where the phe can di 

of his people, and relate the saga of nes 

experience that begins in the past and ¢ 

future. 


and upon all who follow us: to ke 
house of the Filipino soul, that our 
dance and drama, in musie and 

a testament to the evodna 

toric race. ; 


Association of Asian Cultures“ 


One thing must be made clear at the outset. 
This is not a State Paper. 


If we must give it a category, then it is in the category of 
a personal communication. 


But why speak of categories? Categories are of the mind: 
and this is not mind speaking to mind (as statesmen do, or men 
in general). 


This is heart reaching out to heart, to arrive at understand- 
ing. And this matter, it is generally admitted, is within the 
sphere of womanhood. 


If we ask our menfolk what Asia needs most today, they have 


* Delivered during Philippine Day at the Japan World Exposition, Osaka, Japan, 
June 22, 1970. 
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a clear and short reply: What Asia needs most today is mutual 
understanding. The nations of Asia must know each other, must 
work together, if they are to survive. 


We must work together. 


But...if we must work together, is it not necessary, first 
of all, to know ourselves before we learn to know each other. 


People, if they are to act in harmony and concord, must 
already have something in common; something to share; some- 
thing deeper than things to be done, things to be exchanged, — ; 
things to be moved about; something that is Lh Bee but spirit i 
which they have in common. Bee SAMs eee 


Asia is. — matter from what p ) 


— 


they have “discovered” Asia 


From time 2 
too long a time we 


Is there no way of breaking down these barriers, or sur- 
passing them? Surely there must be. The heart that reaches 
out to heart, the spirit that calls to spirit, will find a way. 


Of women it may be said that they are meant not merely 
to give and adorn life, but to preserve and nourish it. 


When we speak of life’s creation and adornment, of the 
beauty we expect of life (and sometimes, though far too seldom, 
get), we immediately think of art. 


Perhaps it is there, in the life of art, that Asia might begin 
to share life together; that Asia might begin to be. 


Let us begin with art; for if there is anything that Asia 
can be proud of, if there is anything Asia can call its own, if 
there is anything Asia is, it is the arts of Asia—its music, its 
dances, its paintings, its images, its temples, its poetry... even 
its pots and pans. 

Of the Asian craftsman it may be said that he cannot make 
anything useful without making it also beautiful. 

In Asia there has been a long and continuous artistic tradi- 
tion. That continuity must be preserved. 

But let us be clear on what preserving the tradition means. 


It means preserving what the tradition has produced, the art 
treasures of our Asian past. That, certainly; but not that alone. 


It means also, it means more importantly, preserving— 
keeping its essence alive, developing, advancing the creative spirit 
that produced what we have inherited. 
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To keep our Asian heritage of beauty, yes; but above all to 
encourage and enlarge that native capacity of our people f 
creating new and unimagined forms of beauty. That ak 


Here is an inadequate measure both of our basic ds 
rial unity as Asians, and of our relatively 
to one another’s Asian-ness, 


Asian music is predicated on the s 
the percussive instrument. The Japane nese ‘sai 
answering echo in the kudyapi of the Phil p 
piphat band of Thailand is answered vith 
of Bali. 

From earliest times, we Asi 
intimate thoughts by the resonant s 
wood or bamboo. We have mud vir 
thing. 


But do we know it? a 
Is it not a fact that we 
familiar with the mus 

those more dise: im ina 


If there is a Nobel Prize for biology or medicine, why should 
there not be an Asian Prize for poetry or painting? Or a multi- 
national Asian Arts Academy to initiate exchanges of cultural 
exhibits, periodic congresses in the history and philosophy of 
Asian arts? Why should there not be an Asian Museum? There 
could be an annual Festival of Asian Arts with a different coun- 
try hosting it each year, where Annual High Patronesses’ awards 
could be presented as a stimulus would encourage the printing 
and dissemination of Asian literature. 


Art is the supremest expression of life. To nurture it in 
Asia is, not only to adorn Asian life, but also to preserve and 
nourish it for the world. 


And is this not the destined role of woman? 


How would it be then if the ladies of Asia were to do 
something about this; and, simply to show the way, the High 
Patronesses of Asia? 


As was said in the beginning, this is not a State Paper. 
It is a personal, quite unofficial and informal, and very 
modest proposal. 


But it may be that upon what we do will depend the very 
possibility of State Papers—or even of States. 


Let us begin small, as women will. 
Let us begin by talking to each other, as women do. 
But let us begin. 
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The New Filipina” 


In the beginning of time when God created Adam, He gave 
him everything he needed. He gave him the fields of paradise 
to play in, the friendly animals of paradise to play with, and 
the birds of paradise to listen to. Above all He gave him Himself, 
God, to talk with in the cool of the evening. Yet when all this was 
done, God realized that something was lacking. There was empti- 
ness in the heart of Adam that not all the beauty of paradise, not 
even God, could fill. So God, said “It is not good for man to be 
alone. Let us make. him a help like to himself.” In that tiny 
word, that slender syllable, help, is mirrored the ideal of woman- 
hood. For it implies that womanhood of its very nature, is a 


giving. God intended that for a woman to satisfy the deepest 


* Acceptance speech following the conferment of the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Humanities, Philippine Women’s University, February 20, 1969, 
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demands of her nature, she must give herself. She must ff 
fulfillment in the love of someone else through whom sh 

thinks and achieves, and to whom she offers wisdom, 1 
and companionship. Thus the poet** says: 


Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart 
But ’tis a woman’s whole existence... 


Therefore, it is altogether fitting and pro 
source of wifely pride, that I receive your tril 
the side and in the presiding presence rie 
has been a continual fountain of inspiratio 
to me in carrying out the tasks you have de 1 a a n 


This honor I accept with sincere h eo 
well how much the credit for what I have 
who have given so generously we } 
and energy. This dedicated g al 
properly inspired and encourage a the 
ready to work and sacrifice in the pub 
of rivalry with men or to ey xa 
or for some political purpos se, bu 
partnership in the service of ov 
who, without sacrificing her gr 
to earth, practical, and in du: sti 

It seems to me that this i mic 


thing about the New Filipi 
should do so here within the 9 


** Lord Byron 


University where for the last fifty golden years young women 
have been trained for a life of service and achievement. This 
nation owes a debt to the pioneering work done by Mrs. Francisca 
Tirona-Benitez who had the wisdom to perceive that a new ideal 
of Filipino womanhood was emerging, and had the courage to 
commit herself to forming it. 


This New Filipina represents a flowering of the cultures 
that have taken root and grown in the fertile soil of our islands: 
she is the daughter of those ancient Filipino women who long 
before the strangers came to these shores worked side by side 
with their husbands, active, industrious, even aggressive, the 
kind of woman Rizal eulogized in his letter to the women of 
Malolos; in fact, the kind of woman Rizal’s mother was. At 
the same time she is also the daughter of Maria Clara, refined, 
intellectual, and self sacrificing. Thus without abandoning her 
ancient heritage, her warm out-going friendliness, her golden 
color, her industry and above all that happy sun-kissed, song- 
filled approach to life that is the gift of our islands. She is 
nevertheless a woman of the times, equipped intellectually and 
culturally to meet its challenges. 


Today we need such Filipino women, women whose character 
and education will prepare them to be the intellectual equal and 
closest friend of their husbands, women who will not look on 
marriage or motherhood so narrowly as to forgo for life all hope 
of personal and professional development, who no longer accept 
the idea that a woman’s being is co-terminous with her maternal 
role, women who want, as all women have always wanted, to love 
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and be loved, to be true wives and mothers but who would rather 
serve their families and husbands and the world by the — 
possible self-development and fulfillment. 


This new active role in society may bring the new | , 
face to face with a problem: how to reconcile the tradi ; 
of mother and housekeeper with the roles that ar Yr pen 
to her in the modern world. It would be a trag men 
chose to sacrifice a nushenae and gee 


we 
Lt 


badly lack guidance and anthorllge es) 
These values are not communicated 


home as well, and it takes ti time, | 
and being there tai 


to the old who are alone and have no one to care for them, to be 
a nurse to the sick, and a refuge to the homeless and the poor, 
to be what God intended her to be, a help to all who need sympathy, 
tenderness, compassion and love. This is why God made her. 


She will also, because she is a woman, find time, even if it 
is her leisure time, to be concerned with what a beautiful. She 
will encourage it in every form, in language, in music, in painting, 
in drama, in social manners, in customs, in the standard of values 
by which people live, for by nature she is the custodian of life 
and these things nourish life. She will see that beauty is as 
necessary for the soul of the nation without spirit, that it is not 
on bread or rice alone that man lives. The Philistines may 
wonder at this and may in their blindness echo the ancient com- 
plaint of Judas “Why this waste. This precious ointment could 
have been sold and the money given to the poor.” To this we 
can only reply with the poet*: 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness...... 


Neither will the people who will cherish it. 

On a rocky mountain in Athens stands a building called the 
Parthenon. It was built more than 2,000 years ago. Even in 
ruins it stands in tribute to the gallantry and spirit of a people 
who had the courage to make an act of faith in the future, and 
whose gift of beauty is one of the world’s most valuable heritages. 


* John Keats 


This is the challenge that faces Philippine Wome: ed J 


— 


versity as it moves tate its Seon half century: ee stay 


Architecture: The Social Art* 


The Roman Emperor, Hadrian, fancying himself to be an 
architect, once designed a large temple in which he placed an 
enormous statue of a goddess, seated on a throne. He then 
sent for the famous Greek architect, Appollinodorous, who was 
his slave, and asked him what he thought of it. Appolinodorous 
replied that it looked very good except for one thing, that if 
the goddess stood up, her head would go through the roof. Ap- 
polinodorous thus became the first, but not the last, architect to 
lose his job—and his head—for criticizing the ideas of his client. 


This little story tells us something not only about Greek 
architecture, but also about the Greek mind. For architecture, 
more than any other art, expresses the spirit of a civilization. 


* Delivered before the Philippine Institute of Architects, Savoy Hotel, July 
12, 1970, 
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The Greek were the first people to realize that the univers 
governed by arias comprehensible el and it ie uit 


ae honesty. Every part of a Greek t 
a Greek play, is a essent A 


istic forms of Greece and Rome and to create a new humanistic 
architecture. Froni this time on the architect begins to concern 
himself more and more with the secular needs of his people, with 
mansions and homes and schools and hospitals, and as time goes 
one, with town planning, railway stations, bridges, factories, 
warehouses, and finally with airports, shopping centres and 
geodesic domes. 


Thus it is the architect, more than any other artist, who 
has, throughout the history of civilization, recorded in brick, 
stone and mortar, in iron, steel and glass, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of his age, and the peculiar personal experience of his own 
people. He speaks a common human language but with a per- 


sonal accent. 


Thus the Filipino architect must be both a citizen of the 
world and a citizen of his country, able to meet and talk with 
the architects of the world as a peer, without at the same time 
losing his Filipino accent and identity, an accent which is not a 
sound but an attitude, an identity which is not mere appearance 


but philosophy of values. 


It is said, and rightly, that during this century, especially 
since the last world war, an international style of architecture 
has developed. This is obvious to anyone who visits the great 
cities of the world. It would be foolish for us to close our minds 
and imaginations to this development, to the genius of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier or Mies van der Rohe, to the breath- 
taking Grecian simplicity of Park Avenue’s New Seagram Build- 
ing or the brilliant tropical architecture of Brazilia, for these 
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works are authentic expressions of the human spirit, and a 
creative reply to the needs of our modern technological and com- 
mercial society. 


But at the same time we should not forget that we are a 
distinct people, with a spirit pecularly our own, Not just Orien- 
tals. Not just Malays, but the people of these islands, from 
a to ee formed and see ae ae sun and ‘sea, their 
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man or the er itity. ¢ 


use these forms as a source for a new inspiration that will ex- 
press itself in a recognizable Filipino way. The English took 
the design of their Gothic cathedrals from the French, but 
when they had finished building them the cathedrals were 
unmistakably English. It will also require a patriotic spirit 
that will impel our architects, even at some personal sacrifice, 
to design their structures according to the present needs of our 
people, the current economic and financial stringencies, and 
exploiting the materials which are at hand in our own forests 
and quarries and mills. 


There are intimations, strong, hopeful, visible intimations, 
that this challenge will be successfully met. Our domestic archi- 
tecture shows a variety and richness of imagination as well as 
a cultural uniqueness that constantly amazes the foreign visitor. 
It is somehow very proper that a people who place so much em- 
phasis on the family should excel in the architecture of home 
building. But this is only a beginning. It has to be only a be- 
ginning. It would be ironic indeed if only the wealthy could 
afford to live in homes that were truly Filipino. The architect 
cannot allow this to happen. More than any other artist he must 
be aware of the essentially social nature of his vocation, his com- 
mitment to improve the human condition by pleasing the eye with 
beauty, the mind with order and logic, and the body with com- 
fort and security. 


So may I take this occasion to ask the members of the Phil- 
ippine Institute of Architects to provide leadership in fostering 
research that will in the decades to come provide all our people, 
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regardless of class or wealth, with decent homes to 
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From Vision to Reality * 


Three years ago, this was Wallace Field an empty, dusty 
wasteland. It was a seatbed of crime and immorality. It was 
a disgrace to Rizal whose monument stands on these grounds. 
Today, this area has been transformed into a beautiful park 
for people from all walks of life and from all parts of the country. 


It seems only fitting that we should inaugurate Rizal Park 
on the eve.of our Independence Day. For Rizal stood in the 
forefront of the nationalist movement and the brave proclamation 
of our independence by the revolutionists at Kawit on the 12th 
of June 1898, signalled the start of the fulfillment of the hero’s 
and our people’s aspiration for our full nationhood. 


Today, more than ever in our national existence, we recom- 


mit ourselves to the ideals of Rizal. One need only recall his 


* Remarks delivered by the First Lady, Imelda Romualdez Marcos, at the 
turn-over of Rizal Park, June 11, 1969. 
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But these are not enough. For it is just as essential that 
we give importance to our people’s leisure time. Thus, after 
three and a half years of hard work and dedication, the National 
Parks Development Committee has translated the vision of this 
beautiful park into reality. We therefore would like to express 
the fullness of our gratitude to our countless friends, patrons and 
civic-minded citizens who generously contributed P19 million and 
particularly to Doroy Valencia without whose help this park 
would not have become possible. 


Here one may relax in the quietude of its landscaped gardens. 
Or one may seek the serenity of the Japanese Garden which has 
just been turned over to our people by Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato, who as you ean see is represented this afternoon by his 
brother, former Prime Minister Kishi. 


Rizal Park has many other beautiful spots which they say 
compares favorably if not excels those in other cities of the world. 
A giant relief map, a lovely Chinese Garden, a children’s play- 
ground, and a lagoon with fountains representing Luzon, Visayas 
and Mindanao are some of its interesting features. Even the 
blind have not been forgotten. 


One focal point of Rizal Park is this open-air auditorium. 
It was built by the Cultural Center principally to provide free 
concerts, musical programs and the like to further the Center’s 
goal of creating new audiences for the arts. 


This Park therefore incorporates our three major action 
programmes: improving the well-being of our people through 
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this well-kept, 60-hectare recreation area; enhancing the a 
ciation of our cultural traditions eae ber mance a 


through our ~ teaubitiestion campaign. — 


It is soul-satisfying to know that s 
se visit Rizal Park every week. 
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The Measure of the Artist” 


A nation is known by its values. What it prizes above all, 
in the intangible universe of the spirit, defines the character of 
its civilization. This is the measure of the artist... He is both 
the conserver and the creator of values. In the sense that artist 
is the vanguard of a nation’s development. He is the prime 


mover of civilization. 


The artist has a peculiarly important place in developing 
societies. Yet it is in developing societies that this role is often 
overlooked. The need for social and economic development is 
imperative, but movement without orientation, in terms of values, 
is self-defeating, and futile. How to keep these two imperatives 
in balance has always been the test for statesmanship. The 


* Delivered during the National Artist Awards, June 12, 1973, Cultural Center 
of the Philippines. 
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necessities of material growth have often obscured the 
ments of PERE S sevelontee It is the artist, end the 


Fernando Amorsolo: An Artist of Light* 


We pay homage today to Fernando Amorsolo who exemplied 
in his life and art at the trinity of truth, goodness, and beauty. 


How right that this noble Filipino should rest his final hour 
in these surroundings. The center stands a somehow insufficient 
tribute to him and to men of his rare and accomplished breed. 
The artist, if he be true, in the end speaks more forcefully, more 
enduringly, more effectively for his people than men of any other 
calling. The story of man is far more eloquently summoned in 
the masterpieces of every epoch than in the often depressing 
narrative of its wars, conquests, victories and defeats. 


Fernando Amorsolo was an artist for well over half a cen- 
tury. He spoke for his country at a crucial stage of its history 


* Delivered during the Necrological Services for Fernando Amorsolo, at the 
Cultural Center of the Philippines, April 28, 1972. 


—at the inception and in the heyday of American rule, through 
the Commonwealth period, the war, independence and our for- 
mative years. Throughout he remained a loyal and steadfast 
Filipino, to the end true—to the color and the clarity of our 
landseape, the grace, the modesty of our maidens, the strength, 
the gallantry of our men. Alien winds blew through much of 
his career but this stalk would bend only to familiar currents, 
the currents of his youth, of forbears, those historic currents 
which it is sometimes the fashion to disdain but which this man 
knew were evoked from the very bowels of that portion of 
earth which is our common native land and therefore do not 
ever really change. 


Art is the highest expression of the genius of a race. Art 
is a unifying force because it makes us aware of those links that 
bind us together as a nation. 


It is in this sense that Fernando Amorsolo is our foremost 
artist. His artistic statements are unmistakably Filipino. The 
abundance of our landscape, the grace of our people, the gentle- 
ness of our ways are all masterfully depicted in his works. 


But more than all this, Fernando Amorsolo captured the 
quality of our sun. The light of his painting is the light that 
suffuses our life. The light that envelopes his mango trees, and 
his bamboo groves, and his fields of golden rice is really the light 
of optimism, the light of a world unsullied by technology and 
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His paintings captured not only the beauty of our country 
but suggested also its moral order. Thus, the men and women 
in the works of Amorsolo possess not only physical beauty but 
also spiritual grace and strength. 


Amorsolo was this faithful to the artistic trinity of the Cul- 
tural Center of the Philippines’ three K’s in the Philippine context 
—Katotohanan, Kagandahan, Kabaitan. He mirrored his coun- 
try, the thoughts, the aspirations and the tribulations of his peo- 
ple. He did so with a supreme skill—a deft hand, and inspired 
eye, but most important, an inner eye which saw deeper than 
ephemeral accident through the essence of what the Filipino 
is. Does it surprise us that his works in turn, more than those 
of any other painter of his time, or of all time, elicited such a 
spontaneous response from so many of his countrymen? By the 
same token, he, pre-eminently over many, helped spread an ap- 
preciation of his particular medium among the mass of our people. 


It is for these reasons that I, as Founding Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Cultural Center of the Philippines, 
humbly recommended to the President of the Republic that 
Fernando Amorsolo be conferred posthumously the title of 
National Artist. 


The avowed aim of the Cultural Center of the Philippines 
is to propagate truth, goodness, and beauty. These high ideals, 
we believe, are encapsulated in the works of Fernando Amorsolo. 


The Cultural Center of the Philippines is the sanctuary of 
the Filipino spirit. Therefore, in honoring Fernando Amorsolo, 
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we honor not only his artistic achievements, but also the 
and spirit of our race. 


For this signal service, for his complete dedication 
art, and the remarkable excellence he < ‘2 
of that dedication, he has deserved all the : 
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A Great Human Being * 


A great artist is God’s way of showing that he believes in 
man. 


This is Van Cliburn. He has charmed the savage beast of 
discord with the unifying power of his universal art. His 
conquest of Russia through the music of its great composers 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov, ** is a legend of human fraternity. 


And the great artist is man’s noblest, most selfless worship 
of his God. 


This is Van Cliburn. He will ask a fellow-musician to kneel 
down with him before a concert and pray that ‘God may give us 
the grace and power to make good music.” 

* Delivered during the conferment of the International Artist Award at the 


Cultural Center of the Philippines, June 16, 1973. 
©* preferred Russian spelling. 
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He teaches us that art has no enemies and that genius ig 
complete submission to the universal will. 


For the great artist, possessed by his genius, is a gift unto 
himself, a gift to all men: a steward of his divine power. 


This is Van Cliburn. He plays a whole program for a con- 
cert in Leningrad to conservatory students who cannot afford 
the price of admission. He will not deny his art to those who 
will listen, especially among the young. : 


And it is for the young artists of the Philippines, our gifted 
poor, that he has travelled thousands of miles to offer not only 
his music, not only his genius, but, above all, himself. 


The truly great artist is great-souled. This is Van Cliburn. 
There is no human joy, no human pain, that is alien to him: he 
will suffer with a pair of wounded hands and give comfort of his 
gifted own. 


This is Van Cliburn. Whom we honor for the gift afte 
mother has nurtured to maturity and which he commits to the 
cause of man. 


Let him know that his name and the memory of his gracious 
and generous deeds will remain as deep in the heart of the Phil- 
ippines, as in his own Texas, and that whatever paths he may 
follow in the quest of his star, our prayers, our affection go with 


him, and our homes and our hearts will remain ever open to his 
return. 


In behalf of the President and the Filipino people, and of all 
the young musicians of today and tomorrow, I wish you god- 


speed, Van Cliburn, who are more than a great artist, but a great 
human being. 
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An Investment in Humanity * 


I wish to thank you all for your gracious invitation to 
deliver a few remarks on the important theme of “giving voices, 
hands and hearts in the service of mankind.” The choice of such 
a theme is a timely one and should be the concern of all Asian 
women leaders. For nowhere is the impact of service as an 
instrument of leadership more imperative, more compelling than 
in Asia where more than two-thirds of the peoples of the world 
live. 

Divine Providence has placed so many of you in positions 
of leadership where you can give your voices but voice with 
position without hands and hearts is useless in the service of 
mankind. But today service alone as a motto is not enough. The 
times call for involvement, for personal commitment. It means 


* Remarks delivered at the Zonta Seminar, Bay View Hotel, April 27, 1971. 
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investing one’s heart and soul to help themselves first then help 
others to help themselves. In other words, each one of us has 
tasks to perform and we must lead the way for “the true leader 
is not one who gives orders but the one who shows the way.” 


In many nations like Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and Korea, 
war has compounded these problems. But there are no easy 
solutions to these age-old problems and accomplishing social 
change in Asia is work for the strongminded and persevering. 


With the swift transformations in our world, the youth are 
impatient and militant. It is true one must listen to them. But 
the extremists among them promise salvation through violence 
and coercion. Hatred and violence can never pave the way to a 
better world. Neither will apathy and negativism nor destruc- 
tive dissent. 


There is a sharp rise in human expectations in Asia today 
and people have come to demand more and more of their govern- 
ment and institutions. They want food, housing, jobs, security 
and dignity. All these are reasonable demands but the time span 
on which they want these changes poses tremendous difficulties. 


Therefore the demands for instant performance quickly leads 
to. instant dissilusionment because human institutions cannot 
keep pace with human aspirations and are inadequately respon- 
sive to human need. And in the resulting conflict and disillu- 
sionment, we find “a breed of critics without love, skilled in 
demolition but untutored in the arts by which human institutions 
are nurtured and strengthened and made to flourish.” And it 
has been said that “where human institutions are concerned, love 
without criticism brings stagnation, and criticism without love 
brings destruction.” But the lack of love often starts at home 
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where the woman is queen. So as we give our hearts to the 
strangers of our land, let us first give them to our children in 
our homes. 


Hostility to established institutions results in a breakdown 
in authority: the authority of parents, religion, custom, the law 
and the state. But this erosion of authority, combined with the 
expectation-despair syndrome, will not bring about the social 
change we want. Instead leaders fight one another in frustration 
and anger. 


What we need is a renewal of values and a shared vision; 
values that will enable us to rise above the problems and conflicts 
that plague our region. I am confident that this gathering of 
distinguished women leaders will be equal to the task of making 
the first steps toward the reconstruction of social values in one’s 
own tradition. Women are the traditional transmitters of social 
change. The challenge therefore lies before you: to harness 
voices, hearts and hands in the quest for a better life for Asians 
to whom the impulse to build is sacred. It is an investment in 
one’s self, country and humanity. 


Asia today is in ferment. Too long have its peoples been 
suffering from oppressive poverty, ignorance and disease. For 
Asia is the world of limited resources and staggering deficiencies. 
And this is where we must play our role—that where these defi- 
ciencies and void of resources exist, we offer our hands and hearts. 


This has been the classic role of woman—the mystic life- 
source of the universe. 
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A Vision For National Progress” 


I am overwhelmed by this ceremony and the award of this 
title and degree of Doctor of Humanities, Honoris Causa, from 
this distinguished university which I am proud to claim as my 


alma mater. 


I receive it with mixed feelings of joy and regret. I am 
filled with gladness because, unknown to any, I have consistent- 
ly declined to accept other honorary degrees from other univer- 
sities, both here and abroad, secretly hoping that I would first 
receive this signal honor from my alma mater. Tonight finds 
this wish fulfilled. But I have one regret: that my father who 
chose to lead the quiet, scholarly life of a teacher as Dean of Law 


-— 


* Delivered at the Divine Word University, Tacloban City, 1968. 
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It taught me another very important lesson, and that is, 
that one cannot do everything at once. One must have high 
ideals, and one must keep trying to achieve them. But one must 
realize that they cannot be achieved all in one day. We must 
be patient then. I think this is what the wise man meant when 
he said that “politics is the art of the possible.” In politics—and 
of course in other areas of human endeavor also—one does 
what is possible today. Tomorrow more things may become 
possible; then they can be done. But one must be able and 
willing to wait. Not to be discouraged—that is the main thing. 
There is nothing that ensures defeat like defeatism. There is 
nothing to fear but fear itself. 


It was also within these walls that I was imbued with a 
deep sense of moral values and the principles that now serve 
me in good stead as wife, mother and humble helpmate of 
Ferdinand Marcos. Accordingly, I cannot let this moment pass 
without paying tribute to all my professors who gave much of 
themselves in contributing to my education. With pride, I ask 
them to individually share with me this moment of triumph 
and gladness. 


Divine providence has placed me in a position where I can 
perhaps be of service to many of our countrymen—not just in 
one town, or one province, but throughout our dear and blessed 
land. I have tried to do this to the best of my ability, especially 
in those areas, such as social betterment and cultural develop- 
ment, where a woman’s touch— is sometimes more effective 
than a man’s. Always, I have tried to remember the lessons I 
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have learned in this school: lessons of self-sacrifice, of dedi- 


cation, of perseverance, of patriotism. 


The choice of humanities as the discipline of conferment 
emphasizes, I believe, the role of women as principal enablers 
of social change and as transmitters of moral values in our 
society. This is why we have modestly addressed our efforts 
toward complementing the President’s programmes of improv- 
ing the soul and well-being of our countrymen. 


To this end, with the President’s guidance and undiminished 
encouragement, we have initiated increasingly effective and 
meaningful projects aimed not at serving private interests but 
at advancing public welfare. At a time of social change, which 
our young, developing country is undergoing, we are faced with 
the overwhelming problems that arise with the growing require- 
ments of our society. 


This is why, we have tried to move promptly, wherever 
possible, to the seizure of providing opportunities across the 
whole range of human need among the less fortunate. But as 
we have forged ahead in opening new vistas of social action 
essential to national progress, we have modestly tried to en- 
courage the gifted to develop their potentialities and to promote 
greater appreciation for and the preservation of our heritage 
in the finer arts. For we firmly believe that the development 
of the Filipino soul is just as erucial to nation-building. a 


There are still other frontiers to conquer: hunger, 
rance, illness and want. And in the forefront of this 
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are people like you, the graduates, who have been fortunate 
enough to receive a university trading. Without having been 
aware of it, you have been trained to be leaders. As such, the 
diploma you have received is in fact a legacy of responsibility 
to add to our country’s capacity for achievement. Emphatically, 
we point out that we need more educated citizens like you to 
shape the destiny of our nation. 


It is a truism that education is crucial to democracy and 
that the burden of freedom rests on the educated citizenry in 
whose ranks you, young, hopeful graduates, now belong. 


I am confident that after you leave this campus, you will 
live true to the sacred trust of education, uphold the ideals that 
have been ingrained in you by this university, and remember 
that ultimately you have a mission of responsibility to our 
country and to God, to whom we owe everything. 


Again, thank you for the honor you have bestowed upon 
me this evening. In accepting it, I speak for and on behalf of all 
those who share our vision for national progress. 


I like to think that in conferring this honorary degree on 
me, my alma mater is taking her child into her arms and telling 
her how pleased she is at the good she has done so far, little 
though it may be. With your help and support, fellow alumni 
and alumnae, perhaps we can do even more—for the honor of 
our school and for the welfare of this great country we love 
80 much, 
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Man’s Battle For Survival* 


It has been just over a hundred years since Henry David 
Thoreau could turn, defiantly, to his Walden Pond to escape 
from the nuisances and tragedies of his familiar environment. 
Today, faced with a more serious predicament, we find that no 
place on earth can provide us the same protective isolation. 
Someone has said that there are no frontiers to the pollution 
and destruction of the environment. And in that fact lies the 
significance of the center that we are here to launch today. 

We know, even as we gather here, that the problem of 
keeping the surroundings safe is a universal problem, and that 
there is no spot on land or sea to which a man might flee from 


* Delivered at the launching ceremonies of the Environmental Center of the 
Philippines, Maharlika Hall, Malacafiang, April 7, 1973. 
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a danger that has been accumulating through the age 

former professor of international relations at the ae 
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the hydrosphere, the lithosphere, the biosphere, and the strato- 
sphere, we must today pay extraordinary attention if the planet, 
mankind’s only home, is to endure and, enduring, will remain 
habitable. 


I need not point out that man himself has, by an unbeliev- 
able mixture of ignorance and greed, ravaged these several but 
unified spheres—pollution and destruction have been inflicted 
alike upon the air we breathe, the ocean and its currents, upon 
rock, soil and river, with uniform effects on every living organ- 
ism. Lake Erie lost its oxygen, and man and fish alike are 


victims. 


Inextricably linked to this environmental problem, of course, 
is the other problem of population. In ancient days, when pop- 
ulations were sparse upon the land, each man in one year con- 
sumed energy equivalent to 220 pounds of coal; in the world 
we live in, man’s average annual consumption of energy is 
equivalent to two metric tons. In this manner, mankind has 
introduced into the atmosphere in recent years six billion tons 
of carbon a year—in the past century alone, more than 400 bil- 
lion tons of carbon. To the experts, this fact implies not only 
a problem of individual help; it is also a problem of survival 
for the entire physical planet itself, for the earth’s own heat 
balance is thereby disturbed, I hope not beyond repair. 


The seriousness of this problem of survival is evident in 
many things that have become increasingly familiar in our daily 
experience—the changing temperature of the seas; the thinning 
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polar ice cap; the gradual, though perhaps still negligible, melt- 
ing of glaciers; the changing patterns of season and climates; 
the increased rainfall in some places and the relentless droughts 


in others. 


And speaking of droughts, the Philippine experience of 
parched fields and rainless days should warn us against the 
wrath of an abused environment. It has social and economic 
as well as personal implications that we cannot ignore. It is 
said, for instance, that the average man takes 15 days to die of 
hunger; it takes only three days to die of thirst. - 


The enormity of the task that all of us must perform, in 
and out of this Center, may be better appreciated if we remind = 
ourselves that the world population, a serious enough problem 
at today’s little more than three billion, will double in the next 


30 years. The last doubling of the population took 35 years. 
Some authorities believe that a child borr to Jay will live to see 


a world with a population of 15. bl lio 1 
Another serious aspect of population as it relates directly 
to the environments! 200 aaa urbanization of life 


“million of the world’s population liv 
or 38% of the world’s populatic 


of the world’s population to be living in cities—in other words, 
to fulfill the Greek prophecy. The import of this in terms of 
the familiar ruin inflicted upon man’s environment by citified 


living defies the imagination. 


Daily experience is therefore the best proof that more and 
more, as mankind advances, the inhabitants of our planet, no 
matter how distant they may live from one another, are really 
next-door neighbors. Peril and prosperity alike have drawn all 
men closer together. The sins of each one are visited upon 
the rest; the aches and pains, and the joys too, of a nation 
creep in the nerves of others. On the other hand, in the vivid 
terms of the economic life, when the United States shuts down 
its production of D.D.T. because of dangers to the environment, 
the developing nations who receive assistance in the form of 
this commodity from the U.S.A.I.D. and the World Health 
Organization must face the prospect of increasing malaria and 
decreasing agricultural productivity. 


And so it is that the problem that we must endeavor to 
solve or make less frightening through this Center is intimately 
involved with the pulse-beat of daily life, which by its rhythm 
measures the depressing nature of our failures and the exciting 


quality of our triumphs. 


Let us hope that we will succeed. 
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The Revolution Within* 


It is with pleasure and gratitude that I weleome you today 
to the launching of the Green Revolution, a movement inspired 
by the President’s Democratic Revolution. But I cannot begin 
without first thanking all of you here present and especially 
those who made this “Munting Barrio” in Nayong Pilipino pos- 
sible in 12 days—working ceaselessly whether by day or night. 
To them go my deep and abiding gratitude. 


Today I call particularly upon the Filipino women to join 
in this symbolic revolution, for woman is the source and custodian 
of life. In ancient times our men hunted the forests and fished 
the seas while the women planted the crops and nourished their 
growth. Let us once again, no matter what our station in life, 


* Delivered at the launching of her project, the Green Revolution, at the Nayong 
Pilipino, April 17, 1971. 


revive this ancient spirit, and plunge our hands into the rich soft 
soil of our land, and make things grow. 


Some people are frightened by the word revolution, for it 
is so often associated with war and violence, with hatred and 
destruction. This is not the kind of revolution we are launching 
today. It has nothing to do with political parties or conflicting 
ideologies; it is a crusade motivated by love, not hate; it seeks to 
build, not to destroy; its goal is not death, but life, and that more 
abundantly. 


Why do we call it a revolution? Simply because we haven’t 
time to wait on the orderly processes of nature. Nature’s way 
is evolutionary; it takes decades and centuries and millennia, 
and by that time truly there will be “no blade of grass.” Time 
is a luxury we cannot afford. We must act quickly. Our hope 
for the growth of an intelligent, energetic citizenry, our plans 
for industrialization, for a balanced economy, for children who 
with each generation will be bigger and stronger and better able 
to meet the demands the future will make of them, all these 
dreams and aspirations depend for fulfillment on our ability to 
produce the quality and quantity of food that will ensure sound 
bodies for sound minds in a sound nation. 


We call this a Green Revolution because this is the color we 
want to see everywhere, on every patch of land, no matter how 
small, for green is the color of life. We want to see it even if it 
accomplishes no more than this, that it is a sign that the man 
who has planted it cares, that he is aware of the needs of others, 
that he rejects the cynic and the scoffer, that he is mindful of ‘sa 


the ultimate oneness of our destiny as a people, that he realizes 
that whatever helps the least of us helps us all. This is really 
not too much to ask. One does not need a “green thumb” to grow 
things in the Philippines. God has given us a rich and fertile 
land. All we have to do is exert a little effort. All we have to 
really do is—care. 


Thus the purpose of this revolution is to extend the Pres- 
ident’s rice revolution of 1966 and the Home Garden Movement 
of 1967 which was limited to rice and vegetables and today ex- 
tended to promote all forms of natural growth and production, 
poultry farms, piggeries, fishponds and livestock, according to 
the measure of each one’s capabilities and resources. For we 
need more than rice and fish to survive. To say that no one ever 
goes hungry in the Philippines is at least a dangerous kind of 
half-truth. It palliates our conscience and leaves hundreds of 
thousands of our undernourished children with brittle bones, poor 
teeth and weak eyes, little resistance to disease, and what is 
worse, with dulled minds and listless spirits: 


“The emptiness of ages in his face 
and on his back the burden of the world.” 


The Green Revolution will bring change, as all true revolu- 
tions should, but first a change within ourselves. It is a revolution 
from within. This change is the most difficult to achieve because 
we will be dealing with habits and attitudes as old as tradition 
itself—for too long have our people been used to dependence on 
others or easy philanthrophy. The Green Revolutionist says: 
{ am an independent dignified Filipino and I can depend on 
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myself and on God’s bounty”’. . . It hopes to teach self-reliance and 


pride in working with one’s hands. 


Once again, I address this appeal especially to the Filipino 
woman, the giver and nourisher of life. More than anyone, she 
knows that to sustain life, we must all love, care and work hard, 
and I am certain she is willing to do this for her people and her 
country. 


Her wisdom tells her that hate and violence are a waste of 
time, that the real change and the truest fulfillment come from 
within. 


Surely, even those who read sinister designs in the Green 
Revolution, who read politics in the humble vegetable being 
propagated systematically, surely even they want a better country. 
But a better country is not possible without a better people, and 
a better people cannot come about without a change in attitudes 
... this, my friends is our dream of the Green Revolution. 


We will establish teach-in centers throughout the country 
where field workers will impart technical knowledge but more 
important bring forth the best in the Filipino. And with all of 
you behind us, it can only succeed and we can all look forward 
to a time when cooperatives will be a way of life. From there, 
we can look forward to rural electrification, population control, 
and anti-pollution measures, all the ingredients we have long 
needed for a life of abundance, contentment and true peace. 


But let us never forget that the essential elements here is 


—sacrifice. The Bible tells us that unless the seed dies in 
a 


ground, there can be no new life. Unless each one of us dies a 
little to himself, denies himself, and contributes to the common 
sacrifice, the new life we seek will never fructify in our land. 
This is the revolution— the change within our hearts and in 
ourselves. 
This then is our Green Revolution. This is the offering we 


make of ourselves to our country. 


A Nobler Destiny“ 


I wish to thank you for your gracious invitation to be with 
you this afternoon. 


Normally, I shy away from speaking engagements. How- 
ever, when your officers impressed upon me that your con- 
ference would focus on “Improvements Through Total Action,” 
particularly in the barrios I welcomed the opportunity to speak 
before you not only because the President had proclaimed 1969 
year for the barrio but also because I believe your association 
is a vital organization that can effect constructive social change 
in our rural areas. 


For many centuries, and even in the years ahead, the serious 
and varied problems in our barrios defy easy solution. I there- 


* Delivered at the 3rd Annual Conference of the Association of Inner Wheel 
Clubs of the Philippines, March 28, 1968. 
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fore challenge the members of your association to | 
modest efforts to move our nation to progress ani 
people to a nobler destiny. d 


Thus, we have nearing completion a Cultural Center of the 
Philippines that by itself is a living tribute to our people’s capa- 
city for achievement. It illustrates that our people, if properly 
inspired and shown sincerity of purpose will spontaneously con- 
tribute to a good cause. The center will instill pride in our 
people for our heritage and culture, encourage the gifted, and 
foster appreciation for the arts. 


I would like to mention that if we realized the long-felt 
need for a cultural center, it is because it was organized as a 
partnership between government and the private sector since 
the government had other priorities and could not finance it 
alone and besides we could not have suceeded if it were purely 
a government center for we would have alienated the private 
sector. More important, we did not envision and do not want 
a commissar-controlled type of center for the performing arts. 


Ultimately in the future we hope the center will be con- 
verted into a quasi-government foundation like many cultural 
centers abroad—similar to such charter organizations as the 
Red Cross and Girl Scouts that are able to draw financial sup- 
port from the government. 


If as our critics say we have spent millions for the cultural 
center we would like to call attention to the little-known fact 
that we have spent many, many times more for welfare, and 
community improvement projects. 


Thus, with the efforts and generosity of private citizens and 
with encouragement from the government we were able to build 
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welfare sek like the RereiNee and Study Cont for t 


tant, it will serve as a market or an outlet for Philippine cot- 
tage industries, and thereby improve the welfare of low-income 


families in rural areas. 


The present administration’s major policies are aimed at 
the barrio for President Marcos believes that national develop- 
ment can only be the result of a strengthened rural community 
where 70 per cent of our fellow Filipinos live. 


I, therefore, congratulate the members of this association 
for concerning themselves with what they can possibly contri- 
bute to national development through total or group action. 


I am confident that each one of you has the leadership to 
move our communities and our people to a nobler destiny. 


Thank you again. It was my pleasure to be with you this 
afternoon and wish your convention success. 
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Sense of Fustice* 


I wish to thank all of you for honoring my invitation to be 
with us this evening. 


The motion picture we are about to see, “A Man For All 
Seasons”, depicts a man’s lonely but unswerving struggle against 
expediency and compromise, for justice and righteousness. It 
conveys a message that is timely not only for these turbulent 
days but for all seasons. Its message will ring exceptionally 
loud and clear, however, these days when we are sadly besieged 
on all sides by lawlessness and opportunism, injustice and mate- 
rialism. If this movie renews and strengthens, as I am sure 


* Brief remarks delivered ‘at the invitational premiere of “A Man For All 
Seasons” under her sponsorship for the benefit of her project, the Reception and 
Study Center for Children and Youth, at the Rizal Theater, August 3, 1967. 
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it will, our determination to subdue these manifestations of 
evil, each one of us according to his ability and in active co- 
operation with our government and our leaders, then it will 
have served a profound purpose. 


Justice 1s the theme of this motion picture, and I like to 
believe that it is your sense of justice, more than your sense 
of charity and comparison, that stirred your generous response 
to my plea for your support, through this benefit affair, of 
our integrated social welfare program. It is a program that 
will minister to the desperate cause and the desperate needs 
of thousands of less fortunate children, lepers, orphans, under- 
privileged young boys and girls, delinquents, and the aged and 
infirm as well. 


Justice is simply the act of redressing imbalances caused 
by the inscrutable hand of fate and the imperfections of human 


life. When you share your bounty and your blessings with the — 


deprived, your good health and your good fortune with the 
unfortunate, you help to redress some of those imbalances. 
You become apostles and agents of justice. “Blessed,” as you 
know, “are they who hunger and thirst for justice, for they 
shall be satisfied.” And yours, too, will be the promised king- 
dom, for feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, taking 
in the stranger, clothing the naked, visiting the Bie and com- 
forting the imprisoned. 


Before our movie, a group of children will sing not merely 
to entertain you but to impart, through their songs, their gra: 
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titude and appreciation for your noble sense of justice. Some 
of these children are among your direct beneficiaries; all of 
them will be singing not only from their hearts alone but from 
the hearts too of all those you have helped and continue to 
help. I can only advance, before they sing to you, my own 
frail and fragile word of gratitude for your being here. Thank 
you, in the President’s name. Thank you, in my name. Thank 
you in the name of all those for whom you have lighted candles 
of hope and expectancy. And God bless you. 
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The Crisis of Population Explosion * 


We are gathered here today to witness a simple ceremony 
which dramatizes the government’s concern in confronting one 
of the most crucial human problems of our time: The Crisis of 


Population Explosion. 


In the Philippines, the problem is frighteningly real. Our 
country is the 13th largest among 35 sovereign countries of 
Asia but ranks sixth in terms of population. Our average pop- 
ulation growth ranges from 3.2 to 3.5 percent, indicating we 
are multiplying at a rate which our pace of economic growth 


cannot sustain. 


* Remarks delivered at the groundbreaking ceremony of the Population Center 
of the Philippines, April 2), 1972, 
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We are told that 3,200 babies are born in the Philippines 
within a single day alone. And studies reveal that by the year 
2.000 our population is expected to explode to 111 million. 


This means that within another three decades we will be 
saddled with graver problems that comé with population ex- 
plosion: more slum enclaves, a stiffer competition for employ- 
ment, urban congestion, traffic jams, the greater demand for 
consumer services, and higher rate of criminality. Even to- 
day we are feeling these consequences. 


What is more disturbing is the fact that the terrifying 
consequences of population explosion will afflict not the rich 
or the middle class but the poor. It is the poor who will inherit 
the burdens imposed by a high rate of population growth. And 
such an unstable society will be a threat to the foundations 
of our nationhood. 


Knowing all these projections in the next three decades, 
we cannot ignore the challenge that face us now. We cannot 
afford to be complacent and be recreant in our moral obligation 
to safeguard our society and our country. 


We are therefore called upon to act decisively on this serious 
problem now to ensure a better quality of life for the succeeding 
generations. Time is short. Much will depend on what we 
do today. 


It is in response to this challenge that we have envisioned 
the Population Center of the Philippines. A massive information 


drive will be undertaken so that our people need not suffer from 
the lack of information on family planning. We need more 
trained personnel to carry out our population planning programs. 
Research is crucial and the efforts of our population and family 
planning groups are being consolidated to solve our population 
crisis. Briefly, the center will promote family planning con- 
sciousness and provide the best research facilities for scientific 
family planning. It will support the programmes of the popula- 
tion commission in a concerted drive to shape our people’s destiny 
and improve the quality of our national life. 


This is our moral responsibility and commitment. It is a 
time for action. Let us begin. 
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The Moral Dimensions of Family Planning * 


It is my pleasure to keynote this Asian Regional Conference 
on Family Planning of the Medical Women’s International 
Association. I can think of nothing more appropriate and 
timely to usher in World Population Year 1974 than a regional 
conference on family planning. Allow me therefore to welcome 
to Manila our neighbors from the Asian region and our dis- 
tinguished guests and speakers to this inaugural activity of 
our world population year program. I hope you will find your 
stay both fruitful and pleasant. 


The Malthusian solution to its own nightmare was—after 
abstinence—war, famine and pestilence. We know now that 


* Keynote Speech to the First Asian Regional Conference on Family Planning, 
Philamlife Auditorium, January 7, 1974. 
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this is no solution at all, as war, famine and pestilence are also 
consequences of the population explosion. 


Our modern technological civilization has, therefore, devised 
the technique of planning and control. 


We are moved, as B. F. Skinner has said, to depend on our 
strength, which is technology. Thus population planning and 
control originated as a proposition from among the rich nations 
of the world, nations which have benefited and are benefiting 
most from technology. . 


Some cynic has said that population planning and control is . 
advocated for the poor peoples by the world’s rich in order to 
preserve their stability and insure their comforts. For if the 
world’s poor were to increase in numbers beyond measure, the 
rebellion of the poor will explode and imperil the security and 
well-being of the world’s rich. 


And going farther not us but the philosophers of the 
technological civilization have pointed out that a shift in the 
thinking of rich nations can, without great effort, convert thei 
resources and technology for feeding, sue and fea S me ae 


technology could have been, it is said, redirected to the w welfare 
of all mankinds on earth. Re 
r iti 7 
For developing nations like the Philippines, the planr 


economic growth being cancelled out by a high ratel 2 OL 
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increase. Our rate in the Philippines is among the highest in 
the world. It is for this reason that we have taken the Western 
proposition for our own fundamental end—that of survival. As 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos has emphasized again and again 
we need to depend on ourselves. 


And so we pursue our population programme with 
enthusiasm and vigor, aware nevertheless of traditional ways 
and mores of our people. The main thrust of our programme 
at this point is education, basically the re-orientation of our 
people to the complexities of modern life. Only in the Philip- 
pines do you find a tri-partite cooperation among the 
government, the private sector which includes the religious 
organizations and international agencies concerned with popu- 
lation control. We have adopted the technique in order to 
avert diffusion of time effort and resources. 


Education, not just pills and other palliative measures is 
the crying immediate need. Government alone, cannot succeed. 
The help of the private sector, specially of the religious 
organizations is most critical. 


In a week we inaugurate the Population Center building 
where such cooperation of the private with the religious, govern- 
ment and international organizations involved in population 
control will be formalized and housed. 


We must say that for the most part it is the Filipino male 
in the Philippines who holds the key to family planning. Tra- 
ditionally, the Filipino looked to the child-bearing of his wife 
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as a matter of prestige or male pride, while both husband and 
wife looked to many children as an assurance for their old age. 
And so children were born in expectation of a form of bondage, 
for in exchange for their rearing they should take care of their 
aging parents. 


I hold no strong brief against this attitude. It is one of the | 
charms and proof of compassion of Filipino ats life. eu it 


is anachronistic in an age of social security. — ay ee 


es 


We need to understand now that we bear aa raise = cee 


I= ~ 


because we love them, not for any economic or selfish reason, 


Thus, if there were in the West political, social aad economic 
considerations in advocating population control for the poor 2 
peoples of the world, for us, in the Third Wor e p : 
consideration is moral. a 


(ellis 
-. 
A. 


Large families living in squalor strain a 1 
own experience of greed, graft and corrup' 


TES 


= implications: the qualitative chan : 


is rather evident. Aggression comes fro 
tion pressure, indeed, arouses the a 


But more than this negative mo al net ive 
one. To plan, to abstain properly, or - reeds 


for our own lives, that every step we take is the result of ethical 
deliberation. 


The boons of population discipline will take, at least, a gen- 
eration or two to be felt and enjoyed by all. But the spiritual 
well-being that comes from the knowledge of self-abnegation and 
planning is immediately felt. Thus, we say that family planning 
leads to other forms of planning—to economic, social, and even 
political planning. 

We are at present involved in making a new society, a 
society that is compassionate no less than disciplined and 
progressive. 


We are aware that family planning is one of the pillars of 
the new society, undertaken not because we want to protect the 
wealth of the few against the explosion of the poor, but under- 
taken because we do not want to condemn unborn generations to 
misery and servitude. 


We want children because we love them and because we love 
them, we want, as far as possible, the best for them, spiritually 
no less than materially. But too many of them will surely 
diminish our love and deflect our attention: too many of them 
will strain our moral capacities. This I feel is the moral dimen- 
sion of family planning in the Philippines. 


On this note, I welcome all of you to our country and may 
your seminar prove fruitful, may your discussions bring forth 
new insights and new ways of promoting the great moral change 
that will protect mankind from unregulated fertility. 


To all of you thank you. 
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Music: Supreme Art and Science” 


In the ideal society of Plato’s Republic, the education of 
the young consisted mainly of music and gymnastics. It was 
the immortal philosopher’s belief that this educational combina- 
tion would produce citizens intellectually able, morally upright 
and physically strong. For music was the supreme art and 
science, art because it embodied beauty and science because it 
followed the rigorous logic of mathematics. 


We are not so naive now to believe that an Ideal Society can 
be established on this earth. But we are wise enough to know 
that a good society is possible, and we believe that this is the 
New Society that every Filipino is striving for. 


* Remarks delivered at the concert and award ceremonies, National Music Week, 
Cultural Center of the Philippines, 20 January 1974, 


To us, then, music is an important element of our young 
people’s education. To understand and appreciate music, most 
especially our indigenous music, is not only a mark of culture 
but an honest search for our identity as a people. The rhythms 
that our people have created and will continue to create serve as 
the mirror of our national soul. 


It is right that we start with the young, that we start with 
our own response, our native, inborn response, to the sounds and 
beats that we hear around us—in our fields—our cities—the 
throbs and vibrations of our loves, sorrow, and aspirations, Music 3 
does not only soothe the savage a as eS = bot 
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the arts, pe nero ae 


Concern for the Human Heart* 


We are a nation with a new philosophy and people with a 
new character. 


Today, we mark an event that opens a new horizon in our 
history: An age which constructs from the sources of human 
strength a society of compassionate concern for the individual. 
Every human being has a supreme value, an inviolable individual- 
ity and as such he has a personal destiny, a happiness, which the 
state must help him to realize. 


We can no longer leave the individual quite to himself, as a 
solitary being deprived of material means, of intellectual direc- 


. Remarks delivered at the opening ceremonies of Philippine Heart Month '74, 
Maharlika Hall, Malacafang, February 1, 1974, 
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tions, of moral support. This impotence of the solitary individual 
as Thomas Aquinas said is the sole reason for the existence of the 
society. It is the ethical foundation for the doctrine of the state. 


This concern for human life is the philosophy behind our 
concern for the human heart. Each single one of our citizens is 
of great value not just to himself or his kin, but to the human 
society to which he belongs. It is the spirit of the times that 
brings to us this awareness. At stake here is the manner by 
which life is protected from the hazards of sickness or injury. 


Our earnest intent is to institutionalize a system of preven- 
tion and control of the diseases that afflict our people of the most 
treacherous and still the most terrifying are the diseases of the 
heart. They are also among the most expensive to remedy to 
this end, we have concerted both efforts and resources to establish 
no less than a Heart Center for Asia here in the Philippines, to 
give value to the manifold aspects of life and to honor its worth 
in every person’s ability to give to that life exceptional grace and 
exceptional versatility. 


The heart, undoubtedly, is the center of life. 


As the health of a man is measured by the strength of his 
heart, so, too, is the health of a nation measured by the strength 
of its people. The link between health and nation is basically a 
link of existence and growth. For a nation to function effectively 
the people must be aware of the new consciousness: an inner 
conviction for progress. ors cel 


It is therefore meet that today we are launching the Phil- 
ippine Heart Month Movement. Amidst-the crisis that plagues 
man in many areas of the world where war, hunger, calamity and 
disease reduce him to the mercy of the fellowmen, we present to 
suffering humanity a fraction of assistance by offering with the 
services of this Heart Center of Asia the compassion that our 
people extend to all those in need. 


We are blessed by the new dawn that has settled upon our 
lives and made of us a new people with a new character. To this 
end, we dedicate our lives to the service of our nation and to the 
service of humanity in the name of the heart movement that we 
inaugurate this day. 
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Vanguards: With Your Iron Will The 
Constant Heart* 


It is a unique privilege for a woman to be addressing an 
exclusively male society, particularly one that involves what is 
most manly in man: his martial skill, The classic instance of 
feminine involvement in the martial world of men was that of 
Lysistrata, who used the only weapon available to women in 
order to end a vicious war: Love. It is an involvement worth 
repeating again and again. 


I would like to think that my coming here today is a modest 
extension of the lysistratan tradition. For you of the U.P. 
Vanguard have decided to establish a scholarship foundation. 
This has been long overdue. 


rte 


* Remarks delivered before the University of the Philippines Vanguard Frater- 
nity, University of the Philippines, Los Bafios, Laguna, March 23, 1974. 


This seems to be my role today. For as your First Lady 
my role as mother has been extended to the wider family that 
is our people. And whatever gift a privilege is within my reach 
I am ready to offer this to those who need them. And today 
I have even gone to the extent of speaking before this very 
tight and all-male fraternity the U.P. Vanguard. 


The tradition that all of you represent needs a more 
concretely social expression. 


And what is this tradition of the U.P. Vanguard that I 
speak of? The answer lies in the breed of men who exemplify 
the U.P. Vanguard at its best: soldier-statesmen, soldier- 
scholars, soldier-intellectuals, soldier-citizen. 


Indeed, I note here the presence of one whom I know a 
little more than all of you: Ferdinand E. Marcos. But soldier- 
statesmen, scholars and intellectuals are nothing more than 
specific instances of what the U.P. Vanguard is—a society of 
officers and gentlemen. 


. To be an officer and gentleman in its original sense is to be 
a civilized man who knows that civilization sometimes must be 
defended by arms. It is to be educated and strong, civilized 
and courageous, for man, despite his martial skills and destruc- 
tive weapons, is meant to flourish in peace and harmony. 


But whatever his endeavors, whether facing the common 
enemy or building for peace, man needs an inner discipline. 


It has been truly said that a nation disciplined, achieves, a 
nation undisciplined, degenerates. 


That the U.P. Vanguard commits itself to the ideal of the 
officer and gentleman belies the claim that the state university 
harbors discord. To initiate, to be creative, to thrust the new 
upon the ways of the old is not necessarily to sow discord; as 
we know, this is, in fact, the revolution of the New Society. 
To rebel, indeed, against the old ways is to restore harmony 
when before there was discord. 


But you are much more sophisticated about these matters 
thanI am. We women are often moved more by emotion rather 
than philosophy, by compassion rather than doctrine. We know 
instinctively that the final aim of human endeavor is life, more 
life. We complement man’s iron will with the constant heart. 


Each has its own discipline. One endowing strength and 
the other promoting harmony. This is not a dichotomy that is 
complete, for neither the constant heart nor the iron will can 
function alone. Man is a duality that is governed by unity. 


Thus the self-discipline that we speak of today, and which 
is the theme of your homecoming, signifies to me the recon- 
ciliation of warring passions, which on another level, President 
Marcos describes as the “reconciliation of private ends with the 
public good.” There is, indeed, no passion for freedom, with- 
out the passion for order. The commitment to self-realization 
without the strength of discipline. 


Let me then commend the qualities of valor and dedication 
exemplified by the U.P. Vanguard, which now, by its social 
concern, embraces compassion as part of its commitment to the 
nation and our people. 


And as your commander would say, “Carry On!” 
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Cultural Dimension in the Remaking of Society 


Civilized men cherish their ancient heritage. They are 
ever aware of the living past, whether it is manifested by 
archaeological forms or by human survivors of ages since gone. 
For nothing significantly human truly dies. 


Every year, we launch an educational and fund drive for 
our national minorities. They are national minorities in terms 
of numbers and their place in modern culture. To some, they 
are subjects of scientific scrutiny as the key to the heritage of 
mankind. To others, they are a focus of compassion. But to 
most of us, they present diversity in unity, a cultural dimension 
in the remaking of society. 


* Delivered at the Launching Ceremonies of the ’74 PANAMIN National 
Education and Fund Campaign, March 28, 1974, 


Green Revolution: A Revolution that 
Knows No Class or National Barriers * 


Among the enemies of mankind, none has been more merci- 
less than hunger. Men will plunder and kill, sell their birthright 
and submit to slavery to stave off hunger, if not for themselves, 
for their loved ones. Anyone who has seen—as some of us have 
—the effects of starvation on human beings, especially children, 
must ery against the outrage which permit a few to be sated and 
the many to be diseased and deformed by hunger. 


For us, then, the essence of the Green Revolution is the fight 
for life and dignity, a struggle for freedom from the cruel 
kingdom of deprivation. 


* Remarks delivered at the Green Revolution Area (Luzon) Contest and Expo '74, 
Greenhills Racing Circuit, Pasig, Rizal, March 31, 1974. 
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Indeed, the Green Revolution is the fundamental revolution: 
A people must first survive the pangs of physical necessity before 
they can be anything else—cultured, strong, great and free. 


But, above all, for a developing nation such as ours, the Green 
Revolution must be a continuing one, for every year we face the 
prospect of increasing need: our population continues to grow 
and this makes great demands on our capacity to produce. 


We have experienced the bounties of the Green Revolution 
in years past. However, there have been setbacks through 
drought and other natural calamities. I like to think that it was 
not due to an old characteristic of relaxing once a program has 
produced some results. 


Now we must revive in ourselves the original spirit of the 
Green Revolution, a revolution that knows no class or national 
barriers, for whatever his personal beliefs or social station, aman 
must eat in order to live. We cannot begin to eliminate the ills 
of an old social order unless we first tackle the basic manifesta- 
tion of inequality: human hunger. 


It has been said over and over again that no one dies of 
hunger in the Philippines. This is true but many of our coun- 
trymen are underfed or do not have the right foods to eat. 
Whether it be starvation or malnutrition that plagues a man, he 
is thereby deprived of the strength and will of a dignified and 


free existence. 
To be concerned with hunger is not to . a 
Survival is not greed. It is the first postulate of existence, the 


. 
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will to eradicate the need for food is ultimately a moral thing, 
most especially in a world which, through science and technology, 
has mad hunger an unnecessary suffering. 


Economists and social thinkers tell us that the produce of 
the world’s richest nations are more than enough to feed the 
poor peoples of the earth, were it not for the exigencies of war, 
power and subjective national interests, but we can take heart in 
the fact that the fruits of scientific and technological advance, 
and above all, of earnest, purposeful labor are accessible to ali— 
even to our very own people. 


Until an epidemie of altruism strikes the first world of rich 
nations, we must resolve to rely on ourselves and carry out our 
own revolution against hunger. 


This is a revolution that enlists everyone, each one of us is 
drafted to foment the green revolution. 


The Green Revolution is the only revolution that sheds no 
blood, for its goal is survival and freedom, which is the very goal 
itself of our new society. 


The green tree of life awaits us. 
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Art: The Exaltation of the Human Spirit* 


To begin with, your academy should be congratulated for 
its tenacity in upholding standards of excellence in film-making 
in our country. This is a tremendous and at the same time a 
trying responsibility. In many ways, it is a mission. 

For film-making is not just an art, it is also a business, more 
often than not, aesthetic standards conflict with the demands of 
the market. A mass audience can be unpredictable and cruel. 


It can consign a great film artist to oblivion or catapult a 
mediocre one to riches and popularity. 


To your credit, you look upon this situation as a difficulty 
to be surmounted, a problem to be solved, rather than a hopeless 
state of affairs to which everyone must resign himself. 


* Delivered at FAMAS ceremonies, Coral Ballroom, Manila Hilton, April 21, 1974, 
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The film, it has been said, is the art of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What is potent about it is its power of directness and 
compression so that a novel or story can be projected in all its 
sensuousness and sensuality—and most often only in an hour 
or two. The film has its artistic limitations to be sure but its 


impact on our minds, our emotions, is instantly overwhelming. 


For this reason, the film is a powerful mirror of nature, 
and for that reason too. It can be false and untrue, demean- 
ing and distorted. It can mislead the stranger into having a 
false or unflattering idea of ourselves and the values we live by. 


It is true, of course, that many motion pictures, whether 
made here or abroad, are so much trash. Only a few reach out 
for the possibilities of film as art, of film as social commentary, 
or film as the effective projector of the image of humanity as 
Westerner, Asian, or Filipino. 


The mission, it seems to me, is to project the authentic 
image of the Filipino, to transmute into living art his genuine 
longings and aspirations, his bee a even his sufferings. 


Like many of you, I can no longer accept the idea that the 
Filipino is frivolous, for example, or that the audience for films 
—the much-derided mass audience—is too ignorant and indif- 
ferent to appreciate productions which follow the timeless 
dictum of all art: the exaltation of the human spirit. 
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We would like to see films of our native epics, portrayals 
of our native soul. Dramatizations of our authentic lives as 
individuals and as a people. 


Some of us have been fond of saying that these are the 
films which do not make money because they are too complex 
for the mass audience. There can be some disagreement about 
this. If the film is clear and honest, if the dialogue rings true 
to life, if the emotions are genuine rather than faked, our 
masses will understand. 


Moreover, it is the duty of any man who tries to avail of 
media—especially motion pictures which directly appeal to our 
senses—to see to it that his audience is enriched rather than 
impoverished by the experience. | 


Indeed, a mass audience cannot become Shakespearean 
enthusiasts overnight. 


But a beginning must be made. 


The true artist educates the senses of his audience. A pro- 
ducer of films, even with one eye or both eyes on the box office, 
should be able to discern what is commercially rewarding within 
the bounds of art and good taste. He should not sacrifice 
these unreservedly on the altar of mammon. 


The point is that we should try. __ 


We should start, if modestly, to make the films we make a 4 
credit rather than debit to our dignity as human beings and 
Filipinos. Others have done it. 


Why can’t we? 

At a time when the eyes of the world a 
time when we are embarked on the task <a 
discipline, the challenge begins wie our a 


= 


Let us not, therefore, be his 1 vi i 


A Compassion For The Future* 


Today, as we inaugurate the Population Center of the 
Philippines, we confront the very issue of man. And the very 
issue of man is mankind. 


A few years ago, someone asked in exasperation what was 
so surprising about the population explosion when from Plato, 
who set down the mandatory size of the city-state, through 
Malthus and Julian Huxley, we have been warned insistently 
that the human race would not willingly regulate its numbers 
by the exercise of prudence and restraint? 


If the answer to this is the moral paralysis of mankind, 
we realize now the urgency of enlightenment. Let us note the 


* Inauguration of the Population Center of the Philippines, June 11, 1974, 
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well-known prospects that by the year 2000 the world’s popula- 
tion will have reached nearly seven billion and of these only 
twenty-three per cent will be North Americans and Europeans, 
including the Russians. With every passing year this twenty- 
three per cent will be getting richer and the remaining seventy- 
seven per cent relatively poorer. North Americans and 
Europeans will be responsible for eighty per cent of the world’s 
Gross National Product, and ninety per cent if Japan is included. 
They will be using up more than three-quarters of the world’s 
income, the U.S. alone accounting for more than half. As one 
author has said: “It is not a question of whether but how 
soon the impoverished and ever-growing majority will chal- 
lenge the rich and -ever-diminishing minority for a more 
equitable distribution of food, space and resources.” 


The truth is that the challenge has come and the form it 
is taking is not altogether comforting. President Marcos calls 
it “The Rebellion of the Poor,” demonstrated by the fact that 
hunger and poverty are an invitation to violence. Hungry people 
are “combustible people” and all respected social scientists are 
agreed that the increasing majority of the poor “will lead to 
famine, pestilence, revolution and bloodshed on a massive scale.” 


These are not the words of sensationalist orators. In 1968, 
Professor George Borstrom, adviser to the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization said on population crisis that 
“Anstead of launching a large-scale programme to find food for 
the exploding world population, the ‘have’ nations were 
continuing trade patterns that present the absurd spectacle of 
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the hungry feeding the rich and self-satisfied.” The message is 
clear: uncontrolled population size, the increase in human poverty 
and misery, will destroy by congestion and violence the promise 
of mankind. This is true for the world at large. This is true of 
developing countries like the Philippines. 


We cannot escape the tone of bitterness and resentment in 
the most dispassionate and scientific discussions and debates on 
the population issue. The leaders of five continents, laying aside 
political and ideological differences, signed a declaration on 
Human Rights Day on December 10, 1961, asserting that “lasting 
and meaningful peace will depend to a considerable measure upon 
how the challenge of population growth is met.” The population 
problem is recognized as a principal element in long-range 
national planning if governments are to achieve their economic 
goals and fulfill the aspirations of their people. 


The Philippines has long realized its affinity with those 
peoples of the world who not only seek to survive but aspire to 
live. The structural principle of the Population Center of the 
Philippines, the sophisticated technology and wide spectrum of 
social knowledge that it intends to house, suggest to us the 
national and universal concern over the size of the human race. 
To meet this challenge, aggravated by the pressure of circum- 
stances, we had to adopt the trisectoral approach—the united 
participation of the government, all agencies of the private sector 
and the international organizations in an integrated effort, a 
common crusade, at controlling the growth of our population, 
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The main thrust of this approach, however, is education 
simultaneous with that others may call palliatives. We believe 
that education is the most effective control in the long run— 
education as the technology which engages pee? t minds and 
hearts of men. 


But we intend not only to help ourselves, for ie a parochial 
purpose will not solve the problem for mankind: we intend to 
contribute our modest share to this urgent crusade. World 
population control i isa crusade | that goes. ee pee ; nathematics — 


A Monument To The Filipino Spirit* 


Mahal Na Pangulo: 

Tanggapin po ninyo ang alay ng isang nagmamahal na 
sangbayanan sa ating nagsusumikap at nagbabagong lipunan. 
Ito ang sining ng lahi, ang bantayog ng ating puso’t diwa. 


Excellencies, Honored Guests, My Friends: 


Through the centuries the Filipino had been putting on a 
mask in order to confound his conquerors. When the time came 
for him to take off the mask because it was no longer needed— 
he found that it had become part of his face. This is the command- 
ing image of our crisis of identity. 


* Delivered during the inauguration of the Folk Arts Theater, Sunday, July 7, 
1974, 6 p.m., CCP grounds, 
a 
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No people can endure without the vital knowledge of who 
they are. But that knowledge must be searched for, often with 
courage and wisdom, for the search begins with the living past. 
We can be misled into thinking that the past is no more: and 
so, not knowing ourselves, we cannot go on living. 


We shall not know the meaning of the present nor under- 
stand the shape of the future. 


The road to the future is paved with the shadows of the 
past. There are no songs today which are not the tears and 
laughters of yesterday. The modern image of humanity bears 
the lines of a fading one. We sing and dance in remembrance, 
we are alive with remembered passions. 


For centuries these remembered passions have been in exile. 
Or buried beneath the shell of borrowed forms. - They had neither 
monuments nor sanctuaries except in the cherishing hearts of 
the folk. Now they have a home—a warm place for those 
fashioned forms that we call our folk arts. 

The arts of the folk make up the vital dialectic of our being, 
the perpetual struggling for synthesis, for unity, between the 
individual and the community, between tradition sr innovation. 


but, above all, giving form pe ‘substance to their u ae que ed | 
happiness. The folk arts are the : art of the er ple 


consolidate our spirit. 


presence here of distinguished parsonages from all over the world 
is a tribute to our people, who, in turn, are most thankful to 
them. Above all, there is the homage to the thousands of Filipino 
workers who worked day and night to complete this edifice in 
70 days. In many ways, therefore, the Folk Arts Theater stands 
as the symbol of the art of the Filipino people. 


It is our monument to identity. 


In this world of accelerated change, in which man has 
conquered everything except himself, man has named every aspect 
of the universe. He has not named himself. Confronting himself, 
tracing the well-springs of his being, the Filipino search for 
identity is but a national aspect of the human crisis. 


And so we peel off the mask and embark on our most perilous 
journey, plunging into the depths of ourselves. We must accept 
with understanding what moves us; all the forces which create 
and destroy; all the passions, which, through the magic of 
communal art, render the specific image of ourselves. Through 
them, we educate and recreate ourselves. 


Our monument of stone and steel is for the gentle forms 
of the spirit, its concerns and compassion. This, my friends, is 
the allegory of our progress: we mean to endure, to strive, and 
to achieve, through the tenderness of man. 


Mr. President: 


On behalf of the Cultural Center of the Philippines, may I 
present through you—to the Filipino people—the Folk Arts 
Theater—a monument to the Filipino spirit and a shining symbol 
of their unity. 
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Health Through Food Production 
and Correct Nutrition“ 


Let me express my gratitude and pleasure at being invited 
as your guest for this annual award ceremonies, to commend 
those of you who have done your tasks, not only well, but 
exceptionally well. It is always a pleasure for me to give awards 
to the awardees who exemplify the Filipino spirit that all of the 
recipients emulate. 


May I take this opportunity to dwell a little on the problem 
of malnutrition in line with the problem of food production. 


For some there seems to be a contradiction between our 
claims of success in food production and the existence of mal- 
nutrition. The emphasis seems to be on the lack of food and 


* Delivered during the awarding ceremonies of the Philippine Food und Nutrition 
Program, Mahariika Hall, Malacafang, July 30, 1974, 
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indirectly to admit failure in the government program of food 


production. This is not our intention. 

Rather the greater problem seems to be not lack of food but 
improper food. 

Thus we eat too much rice or too much carbohydrates and 
not enough vegetables or protein, minerals and vitamins. 


This also causes some of the localized scarcities in rice—that 
is while there is enough for the nation, there are areas where 
consumption and lack of proper distribution brings scarcity. 


This also focuses attention on the Green Revolution and the 
production of vegetables, fruits, poultry, hogs, cattle and fish. 


So the two campaigns go hand in hand, the failure of the 
food production campaign or the Green Revolution will bring 
about malnutrition. 


It is as simple as this. 


But even if the Green Revolution or food production cam- | 
paign succeeds, as it seems to have succeeded, without education — | 
of our masses on proper nutrition, they, specially the small 
children, will still suffer from malnutrition because of the bad 
habits that our people have acquired through the centuries. 


This is principally our task. 


We are addressing ourselves to a problem which has attained 
urgency. The urgency is dictated, not by any man-made desire, 
but by the reality of life itself. Those who are least able to fx 
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for themselves are the most vulnerable targets of disease and 
death. I refer to children, particularly in the age group of up 
to six years of age. 


Who, among you, being parents yourselves, will ever quarrel 
with this issue? Unless you are so disillusioned with life itself, 
you cannot possibly wish the death of any one child. Yet, with 
our own ignorance of the problem, with our own negligence in 
the performance of our tasks, this is exactly what happens. 
We cannot escape the moral judgment which may, in time, be 
levelled against us. 

Who, among you, being an adult, will ever begrudge one 
extra effort to bring back a malnourished child from the possible 
embrace of death itself? Yet, this happens many times in our 
midst. Through our indifference, we cause such tragedies. We 
cannot escape the moral judgment that no child in our country 
need ever die of malnutrition. 


Who, among you, being government employees, will ever 
withdraw your support for efforts to bring to our people the 
benefits of modern science and technology? Yet, this occurs 
every time we feel jealous of our individual or agency prero- 
gatives, we cannot escape the moral judgment that prerogative 
does not exist apart from responsibility. 


I shall not dwell on this too long, but call upon you to give due 
thought to eight imperatives of the work before us. These are: 


1. Let us think and feel for the greater good and the 
greater number of Filipino children. If they are undernourished, 
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let us restore them to health. If they are healthy, let us ensure 
them the quality of life which they deserve. 


2. Let us think of ourselves, not as individuals or as 
agencies, but as a united group of dedicated workers with the 
grave responsibility and the moral mandate to lift up our children 


to a meaningful level of human fulfillment. 


3. Let us be systematic in our planning and programming 
while maintaining reasonable flexibility and equanimity in the 
face of problems and restraints which wiil take time to surmount. 


4, Let us not overlap in our efforts and targets, but re- 
inforce one another when needed, and share and allocate our 
resources where necessary. 


5. Let us communicate among ourselves more often, with 
an open heart and an open mind. 


6. Let us communicate together, to the people we serve, the 
same message and with the same purpose. 


7. Let us respect, recognize, and utilize judiciously the 
assistance of international agencies who have allied their human 
and material resources in these our efforts. 


8. Above all, let us put the welfare of our children above 
and beyond personal gain or fame. 


At the start of this nutrition campaign, the month of July 
was proclaimed as Nutrition Month. But one month is not enough 
to wipe out malnutrition in our country. One year is not oa 7 
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It may not even be enough in our own lifetimes, but, so that the 
wonderful effort you have expended shall constitute not the end, 
but the beginning of the eradication of this problem, I am pleased 
to announce to you that nutrition year shall be proclaimed by 
the President himself. Under this aegis, let us redouble our 
efforts in the coming year. 


By the month of August, we should discover the magnitude 
of the malnutrition problem. For this the Nutrition Center of 
the Philippines has conceptualized, and has passed on to the 
National Nutrition Council, a project which will measure this 
problem. This is Operation Timbang. 


Operation Timbang will seek to weigh all children below six 
years of age. Those children who are in the critical stage of 
malnutriton, as discovered by weight, should henceforth receive 
our immediate and urgent attention. I cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of this project, since this will give all of us the 
targets for our succeeding programs of intervention, whether 
these are purely medical or purely educational intervention. 


I therefore call on all of you to bring this operation to success. 
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Acceptance Speech of the First Lady at the Holy 
Infant Academy, as Outstanding Alumna* 


Mother Superior, Member of the Faculty, Students, Fellow 
Alumni, Beloved Provincemates, 


I cannot begin to convey how much I appreciate the honor 
you have conferred upon me. My only reservation is that, how, 
it has been revealed to all how many years have elapsed since I 
was a student at this academy. Now everyone knows how old I 
am. Like any woman, however, I prefer to look back upen the 
time that has passed. Not asa sign that we have been advancing 
in years—which very few women will ever admit—but that we 
have grown in wisdom and maturity. With this reservation clearly 
understood, let me say again that I am deeply grateful and 


* Acceptance speech at the Holy Infant Academy, as Outstanding Alumna, 
Tacloban, Leyte, October 19, 1974. 


China has brought forth a commitment by the Chinese to provide 
us with a continuous supply of considerable quantities of oil. 


Despite this example, however, the fact remains that our 
main problems can be solved only by vigorous action by our own 
people and our own government. Foreign policy initiatives can, 
at best, only supplement and complement our internal efforts. 
We may be affected by developments in Peking, in Washington, 
Tokyo, Jakarta or London. But the short-term prospects and 
ultimate destiny of our Republic will be how our people and our 
government carry on in Manila, Cebu, Lingayen, Davao, Jolo, 
Tacloban. If we keep this in mind, we will always maintain a 
balanced view of the relationship and interaction between 
domestic affairs and foreign policy. 


I haye taken pains to emphasize this point to make sure that 
we are not distracted by our essential tasks and obligations. 
Whichever direction our relations with the outside world may 
take, we will continue to have to do the things that have to be 
done on the homefront. We cannot relax on our food production 
efforts, through such programs as the Green Revolution, 
Masagana 99 and Palayan ng Bayan. We must maintain the 
gains in peace and order achieved since the New Society came 
into being. Land Reform has to be implemented to the limit. 
We must continue to promote and expand our exports. These 
and a hundred other things, still have to be done. 


Jt is in this spirit that I exhort all of you, my beloved 
provincemates, to continue supporting the programs and objec- 
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tives of the New Society. The province of Leyte, 
stake in this national effort. We cannot fail the >) 
cannot fail our people, and above all, we can no 

On my part, I will oon oe nd « 


30th Anniversary of the Landing of 
Allied Forces on Leyte* 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome all of you to these 
ceremonies marking the 30th anniversary of the landing of Allied 
forces on Leyte—the landing that signalled the beginning of the 
end of World War II. 


I welcome you not only as First Lady but as one from Leyte 
and also in a way a veteran of that landing. Because all of us 
Leytefios who were here at that time were indeed veterans of 
that historic moment for most of our menfolk supported and 
assisted the landing as guerrillas; and our aged, our women and 
children, while not in the thick of the fighting, made themselves 


* Delivered at the Red Beach Rites, Palo, Leyte, October 20, 1974. 
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helpful in many ways, and also raised their collective prayers 


for ultimate victory. 


Successful it was in the end, although there were a few times 
when not only the landing itself, but the entire comeback 
campaign of the allied forces teetered on the brink of disaster. 
We remember still with a shudder how close the opposing navy 
came to destroying the allied fleet and, inevitably, the entire 
landing operation. 


All of this happened 30 years ago, and since I was an eye- 
witness as a pig-tailed young girl,—now you know that I am at 
least... 35 years old. But as I said at the Holy Infant College 
yesterday, it is only the men who grow old and who age with the 
years; we, the women, grow only in wisdom and maturity. 


The emotions that are immediately recalled by this ceremony 
are those of gratitude and admiration for the courage and gallan- 
try of the allied fighting men—Americans, Australians, and 
others—who poured onto the beaches of Leyte to launch the 
liberation of the Philippines, my country. The most towering 
figure at the landing was, of course, General Douglas MacArthur 
—the original and (I say this with the utmost respect and 
affection), the original “Balikbayan.” 


“T have returned,” he proclaimed upon setting foot on Philip- 
pine soil. And with those words, the American people’s solemn 
pledge to redeem their Filipino allies from the humiliation and 
bondage of temporary defeat found fulfillment. With those words, 
the unwavering faith of the Filipino people and the unflinching 
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courage of the Filipino underground found the fullest vindication, 
With those words, the complete liberation of the Philippines was 
assured, and the first faint outlines of ultimate victory for the 
allies and peace for the world glimmered on the horizon. 


Less than a week ago, I was on ground as hallowed as Leyte 
among the shrines of the last war—Bataan. President Marcos and 
I were there to accept the first delivery of crude oil from the 
People’s Republic of China. In his remarks, the President said 
it was appropriate that such an event should take place in 
Bataan. Filipino and American comrades-in-arms had fought 
together in that province for freedom and dignity, and ultim- 
ately, for friendship and peace among all nations, that mankind 
may have every opportunity to attain its noblest goals. The 
renewed dialogue between the Philippines and China, he went 
on, fell into this same pattern of a common quest for peace and 
friendship, harmony and cooperation in our region, so that all 
the nations in it, respecting one another’s sovereignty and 
freely-chosen political, economic and social systems, may strive to 
bring about progress and prosperity for their respective peoples. 


Allow me today to echo these sentiments of President 
Marcos. We have been making new friends with all the countries 
that share this desire for mutual friendship. This does not mean, 
however, that we are replacing or abandoning old friends. On 
the contrary we are determined to strengthen our old ties, 
especially, ties of friendship, loyalty and affection that have 
been tried and tested in the crucible of war, and were strength- 
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ened in the challenging quest to build a postwar, we 
understanding and progress. 


This, seems to me to be the ea | 
anniversary of the Leyte landing, fa 
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A Larger Duty" 


First of all, I would like to ask for your understanding. 


After several speeches in the provinces, I arrived yesterday 
with almost no voice at all. I hope that whatever I have to say 
this morning you will understand. For your understanding and 
patience, I thank you so very much. 


I am delighted to be present here among citizens conspi- 
cuously led by the women who are engaged in a most urgent task, 
that of revolutionizing the attitudes and norms of our consumers. 
This is a task that concerns us all. 


I fully agree that there should be a concerted effort by all 


citizens not only to upgrade the quality of goods sold in our retail 


* Delivered during celebration of Consumers Protection Week at Maharlika Hall, 
Malacafiang, October 23, 1974. 
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outlets but to insure the authenticity of tans rd 
on market shelves, as well as satisfaction - 
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judice the entire nation for the consumer too would suffer for 
there would be fewer goods to buy. 


The consumer education that has been auspiciously started 
must be expanded and promoted so that every citizen who is 
indeed a consumer would be amply enlightened on his rights 
and on what he could do to protect these rights which are basic 
to a democratic way of life. 


Let us review the present situation. Today the whole world 
faces inflation, monetary instability and a possible recession. 
This means a possible reduction of the production and sale of 
the world’s goods. Even the United States, which is the most 
prosperoys country in the world, is feeling the shortages of the 
world’s products, including those they themselves produce. So, 
the world leaders are now encouraging their peoples to increase 
production, especially in agriculture. 


President Marcos has done this long before the crisis even 
began. His foresight is now confirmed by current developments. 
In a society like ours, the government has agencies, offices and 
officers that protect consumers. The Department of Trade is 
the principal agency for this, so is the National Grains Authority 
on all cereals, the Price Control Council, the Bureau of Standards. 
And, of course, the police and local governments are supposed 
to check compliance with the law on brands and quality, wages, 
and prices. These days the Armed Forces also help. When all 
this fails, it is the duty of the consumer to help the government 
and himself against the unscrupulous merchant. But in the New 
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A Home away from Home* 


Friends and Countrymen: 


Today, we inaugurate and invoke God’s blessings upon this 
Philippine House which we hope will serve as a home away 
from home for all Filipinos in this, the world’s primate city, 
New York. Let it also serve as a modest showcase for our 
goals and achievements in the New Society under the leadership 
of President Marcos. 


We invite all to come and visit, and linger awhile in the 
Philippine House. For Filipinos, let this be your home, where 
you shall find affection and understanding, solace and renewal. 


* Delivered at the Opening Ceremonies of the Philippine House, 556 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, November 14, 1974, 


This invitation is addressed not only to those of our coun- 
trymen who believe in the ideals and objectives of the New 
Society. It is also addressed sincerely to those who remain 
skeptical and hostile. Let me assure all that the New Society 
is not hostile to anyone. The reason is simple: there is no room 
for hate and recrimination, divisiveness and vindictiveness, in 
the task of nation-building. Thus, the consistent magnanimity 
of your government towards all. 


Last November 7, President Marcos issued a decree extend- 
ing amnesty to all Filipino citizens residing abroad who may 
have committed political acts punishable under our laws. 


Safe conduct will be given to all those falling under this 
category so that they may return to the Philippines at their 
own leisure, without fear of arrest, prosecution or molestation. 


President Marcos believes that these Filipinos, like the 
majority of those who are today engaged in the common effort 
of historical reformation in our country, also have a role to play 
in this great patriotic effort. 


Similarly, the government wishes to encourage the return 
or visit to the Philippines of those who may have reason to feel 
that their acts or pronouncements may have alienated them from 
the government. 


Therefore the President has directed all appropriate 
agencies of government to accord to them all courtesies and 
cooperation so that they may see things for themselves in their 
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own country, the Philippines. 
wh 
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I add my own small voice to that of the President in urging 
them to accept this act of goodwill and good faith. 


I am glad that so many of our friends who have been to 
the Philippines are present at these ceremonies. For it is they 
who can truly bear witness to the progress that has been achieved 
at home. They have seen with their own eyes the reality behind 
the statistic—the liberation of the Filipino peasant through land 
reform; the expansion of industry; the impressive increase in 
food production; the rapid completion of government projects; 
the stream of foreign investors; the opening of Philippine-based 
offices by multi-national companies—all these manifesting a 
whole new spirit of faith and determination. 


At this Philippine House, we hope to answer your questions 
about our country and to offer useful information. Our Con- 
sulate General, our national bank, our national airline, other 
government offices are gathered here under one roof for the 
greater convenience of all. It is a modest establishment compared 
to its counterparts in this city, but it will yield to none, in 
the warmth of its hospitality, and the desire to be of service. 
This Philippine House is one of a score of others that have 
been set up or are being planned in various parts of the world. 


To all my beloved countrymen and those whom my words 
may reach: Let this Philippine House be your Philippines away 
from the East. It is one of our finest traditions that no one 
—friend or stranger or adversary—is ever turned away from 
2 Filipino house. Come to this Philippine House and you will 
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The Philippine House — The Mirror 
of the Filipino People* 


On behalf of the Filipino people, I welcome you all to this 
Philippine House where—at the heart of this great metropolis— 
you will find a modest showcase of things Filipino, a microcosm 
of the new Philippines: self-reliant, united and dedicated, and 
prepared to make its full contribution to our common task of 
building a global new society. 

As the Filipino saying goes, “nobody is a stranger in a 
Filipino house.” The simple beauty of the shells and works of 
art you see around you, the warmth and texture of the woods, 
the vivid colors, all express the Filipino love for nature and for 
people. 


* Delivered at Gala Night, Philippine House Inauguration, 556 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York, November 21, 1974. 
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This House is also meant to show what our people have been 
trying to do for our country which, after centuries of insignifi- 
cance, is now assuming its rightful place in the community of 


independent nations. 


As we are rebuilding our country, we have been updating 
our science and technology, and at the same time, updating our 
political system. For, as the world changes radically, we too are 
trying to improve our existing institutions, devising modern 
responses and solutions to modern problems. 


Under the leadership of President Marcos, we are making 
full use of the rich human and natural resources with which 
our country is blessed. We have embarked on a program of 
industrialization firmly anchored to an agricultural base. Our 
economy derives its new dynamism from the release of the 
creative energies of our people in the new orientation brought 
about by the New Society. 


Our new approach to development exacts dedication and 
hard work from a people who have always had the ingenuity to 
overcome adversity and the resiliency to smile even in hardship, 
and who now have the added incentive of social justice, and a 
just and adequate share of the benefits of national development. 


We are blessed with a soil so rich that almost anything 
grows well. To feed our millions, we have now made our land 
doubly productive through technology and science, and with the 
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people’s renewed industry. We have increased our rice produc- 
tion alone by 25 percent in the past year and have ceased to draw 
on the American food aid program. 


Underneath our rich soil, we have extensive marble deposits 
and valuable mineral treasures like copper, nickel, chrome, 
manganese and gold, of which our country remains one of the 
largest producers in Southeast Asia. 


Philippine sugar, copra and logs supply much of the world’s 
requirements in these commodities. We have filled our US sugar 
quota for this year, despite the fact that we could have obtained 
much higher prices in the world market. We have remained 
faithful to our commitment to America, although the Sugar 
Act terminated in December and will not be renewed. We have 
done this despite the economic disadvantage of forgoing profits 
amounting to almost $200 million in just six months. 


Order and stability prevail under our new political orienta- 
tion. This has enabled us to concentrate on economic development. 
We are inviting foreign investors to participate in this process 
on the basis of fairness and mutual benefit. We look on the 
banker, industrialist or businessman as a partner in development, 
always entitled to a fair profit. Our investment policies and 
guidelines are clearly spelled out. 


The United States continues to be a major factor in our 
economic life. The volume of business between our two countries 
remains extensive. American investments in our country still 
represent the largest single bloc of foreign holdings. 
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Aside from the economic factors, there is the constant flow 
of people between our two countries. Americans constituted 36 
percent of the tourists who have ceme to the Philippines thus 
far this year. In the opposite direction, Filipinos were the second 
largest nationality group that emigrated to the United States 
in the past year. Filipino immigrants in this country number 
in the tens of thousands, as do the doctors, nurses, other profes- 
sionals and students who are here either permanently or 


temporarily. 


The Filipino’s exposure to Western education has provided 
skills like high literaey—97 percent in Manila and 85 percent in 
the rest of the Philippines; and abundance of English-speaking, 
Western-trained professionals and office personnel; the latest in 
computer, communications and other technological systems. 
These are of remarkable advantage to the investor. 


I am happy that many of our friends who have been to the 
Philippines are present at these ceremonies. For it is they who 
can bear witness to the forward movement in the Philippines. 
They have been the reality behind the statistics—the liberation 
of the Filipino peasant through land reform; the expansion of 
industry; the miraculous increase in food production; the rapid 
completion of government projects; the stream of foreign inves- 
tors; the opening of Philippine-based offices by multi-national 
companies—all these manifesting a whole new spirit of faith 
and determination of a people. 
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Self-reliance is the cornerstone of our national policy, both 
in economic development and in the quest for national security. 
This coincides with the American doctrine that Asian countries 
should depend primarily on themselves for their own protection 
and security. 


At this Philippine House, as in the many others we have 
already opened in various parts of the world, we hope to answer 
your questions about our country and to offer the information 
you need. Our Philippine mission to the United Nations, our 
Consulate General,our trade and tourism mission, our national 
bank, our national airline, and other Philippine government 
offices in New York are gathered here under one roof for the 
greater convenience of all. It is a modest establishment compared 
to its counterparts in this city, but it will yield to none in the 
warmth of its hospitality and the desire to be of service. 


Above all, we hope this House will reflect our Oriental spirit, 
for Filipinos do not measure friendship, nor budget it, spiritual 
values are often, to our misfortune, misunderstood by the West. 


In the Philippines, we do not quantify love, nor put a price 
or a hedge on generosity and goodwill. This Philippine House 
is also a home, where we hope to show friends that we are truly 
extravagant in our love of country—spendthrift with ourselves— 
and that we love both wisely and too well. 


As we say in the Philippines, we open the doors of our home 
to you. This is the essential meaning of the Philippine House: 
our hospitality towards all, our sense that the stranger is but 
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Here then are | 
and aspirations. 


The Survival of the Future* 


To represent my country the Philippines, and to lend an 
Asian voice to this urgent colloquium and more, and Asian 
woman’s voice, is a mission well worth the long journey to 
Geneva. 


Asia today is young in the sense that the majority of its 
people are children and youth. This new Asia with its treasure 
of young life is naturally concerned with the worldwide child 
emergency which is the theme of this colloquium. 


The eloquent presentations of my eminent colleagues this 
morning bring to mind the solemn pledge contained in the dec- 
laration of the rights of the child. It is set forth in the preamble 


* Delivered before the UNICEF World-Wide Child Emergency Colloquium at 
Geneva, December 12, 1974. 
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and it says “Mankind owe to the child the best it can give.” 
Yes, mankind does owe to the child the best it can give, anything 
less is inadequate. Anything short of the best is simply not 
enough but we may ask what has been done to redeem the 


solemn pledge. 


The statistics of the world child emergency provide a sad 
answer to the the question and constitute an indictment of our 
own generation. We live in a world which annually spends more 
than $200,000 million a year for armament but begrudges 
UNICEF the modest amount of $100 million for basie services 
to children who represent its future. This is not only an irra- 
tional priority but is self defeating. The shameful neglect of 
the younger generation jeopardizes the future of mankind itself. 
It reminds us of the moral outrage of Gabriela Mistral, the nobel 
prize winning poet from Chile when she said, “Many of the 
things we need can wait, the child cannot.” To him we cannot 
answer tomorrow his name is today. It makes us a wonder what 
has brought us to such a task, what has gone wrong. Speaking 
as a mother, I must say in all candor that the declaration of a 
world child emergency is a confession of grave failure on the 
part of the internaticnal community. 


How often have the hearts of mothers all over the world 
been turned by love and compassion as they watch their children 
and wonder if they would ever partake of the blessings of a 
better life. What has the future in store for them in a world 
which lies under sentence of death from stockpiles of nuclear 
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weapons which are sufficient to annihilate mankind many times 
over. Well, bearing in mind the urgent material needs of the 
millions of children caught in the emergency in Asia and else- 
where, I feel that it is important to remember that next to life 
itself, peace is the most precious gift that we can offer to 
children. A world at peace in which to grow up with dignity 
and in tranquility to realize their full potential as human beings 
and to make their proper contribution towards the enrichment 
of the life of succeeding generations. Precisely because of the 
World Child Emergency peace must remain a priority item on 
the agenda of the leaders of the world. The second great gift 
that we owe our children is justice. A peaceful world however 
desirable in itself will not suffice. It must also be a world where 
equitable relations are the rule rather than the exception. The 
new inescapable interdependence of nations requires no less. 


In his address before the 18th session of the UNDP govern- 
ing council held in Manila last June, President Marcos of the 
Republic of the Philippines described this world order as the 
global new society. It has become an indispensable condition for 
peaceful co-existence and the fruitful sharing of the earth 
resources at this stage of history. 


This is the broad framework in which we should view im- 
mediate the challenge of the world child emergency in calling 
attention to the needs for an enlightened and comprehensive 
approach. We should not defer our efforts to alleviate the 
suffering of needy children. In the past, the peoples of Asia 
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had been associated with fatalism. This is no longer true today. 
We are acutely aware of the desperate situation of millions of 
mothers and children in the poor countries of Asia. We know 
at first hand the heart-rending plight of many young people — 
living at the edge of starvation for whom every single day i is 
a struggle for survival. But we refused to accept this s situation | a 
with resignation. The messnes from Asia that « co % 
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by the plight of starving children. The compassionate act how- 
ever has often come in the name and by the name of charity. 
Yes, what our children need is a compassion that goes by the 
name of genuine love. The act that is committed toward achiev- 
ing what the child justly deserves, a truly enlightened and 
compassionate new world. What are the chances of such a world 
coming into being? The prognostication of our most responsible 
scientists add up to one prospect: disaster. The analysts warn us 
of continuing conflicts if not annihilation. Ecologists foresee 
the exhaustion of the planet’s resources. All of them proposed 
certain rational action dreading all the while that man might 
repudiate his greatest gift, the gift of reason and conscience. 
This clearly points to indispensable transformation based on 
love and compassion, an entirely new orientation for mankind. 


In Asia, it is our humble view that the future is, this new 
orientation we do not say, that this view is unique with us but 
we like to believe that we are acting on this perception. In this, 
the past has much to teach the present. Asia has been the 
home of Asian culture and in the Philippines deep in the rain- 
forest of Mindanao a tribe of stone age people called the 
Tasadays was discovered several years ago. By ordinary stand- 
ards they would be considered primitive. But in one important 
sense, they are far advanced in our modern world. In their 
language, they have no word for hate, but several for love. They 
are part of old Asia and they remind us not of how much we have 
gained but of how much we have lost in basic values. 
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We are beginning to realize how the West, in many ways 
has become a victim of its overwhelming technological success. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that to maintain the ecological 
balance between men, society, technology, and nature, the West 
should consider the Asian values of learning and contemplation. 
This insight is offered neither with contempt nor with pity but 
with alarm. The wary progress of technology in the West has 
colored its relations not only with its own soul but also with the 
soul of Asia and the other peoples of the world. The moral 
anguish of recipients in receiving and even in soliciting aid is 
but one instance. And we often wonder, are we in Asia world 


mendicant, or friend? 


Since Asian values are primarily of the spiritual order, 
it follows that the Asian responds more to reasoned emotions 
and disciplined feelings than to the intellect or to the material. 
To know Asia is to feel Asia. Asia must be felt with the heart 
in order to be understood. _ 


Many principles have been invoked to justify aid. As the 
sense against evil forces or influences, as an earnest of an 
alliance, as investment in future market for the potential growth 
of the recipient. Seldom if ever, has it been invoked in the 
name of simple humanity. Morever gratitude in various forms 
is implied. If this is the case, what can the millions of the 
fourth world, the world children expect in terms of significant 
action when they have no gratitude, patrimony or political per- 
suasion to barter with. For children have no sense of gratitude. 
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They did not expect to be born and now there are too many 
of them. 


In Asia, we love children far too much. As Asian, any 
Asian mother, we have no aspiration apart from our children. 
We do carry it too far by western standards. The example 
of the People’s Republic of China is most instructive. During 
my visit to Peking last September I had an opportunity to 
see some communes where I met the people and observed at 
close hand the condition of mothers and children. [ was greatly 
impressed by their good health, their cheerfulness and their 
energy. We love to see the happy faces of children. These are 
amongst my cherished memories of the People’s Republic of 
China. I was about to say that perhaps the Chinese have a 
technique to teach the rest of us until I realize that life is not 
a technique but a dedication. Many observers have attributed 
the happiness of China’s children to adequate food, clothing 
and shelter. And yet we can be sure that the children of de- 
veloped nations have more of this material things. But in the 
ease of the Chinese children could their happiness be due to 
the fact that they can feel the touch and warmth of another 
human beings, in their parks, nurseries and day-care centers. Is 
there too little privacy, too much community? These are in 
essence political questions. I only know and feel that they are 
happy. Mr. Chairman, many times in the past, we have been 
accused of wanting to move too fast on one hand and not moving 
fast enough on the other. We are pained by this criticism but 
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we have learned a few things in the struggle for survival and 
for national development, And that is, we cannot borrow nor 
transplant values and institutions. There is but one universal 
value, that of human dignity. And we have to cherish it, pro- 
tect it and approach it according to the dictates of our own 
heart and the logic of our authentic experience. 


Thus, in the Philippines, we have evoked the concept of 
trisectoral cooperation involving the government, the private 
sector and the concerned international agency. This is work- 
ing effectively in our population programs and we should like 
to see this cooperation expand to other activities, in particular 
to further the gains made in the green revolution which has 
turned many Philippine backyards and unused lands into fields 
of green, thus, enhancing the nutrition of our children. 


We also see this cooperation at work in our integrated 
social welfare program in the Philippines which is complimented 
by a cultural promotion program. For we try to be just as well 
as compassionate and extend the helping hand to the non-gifted 
poor as much as to the gifted poor. In addition to the medical 
and health centers and various aid programs for the poor, we 
have a foundation for young artists serving the gifted among 
them and our experiences show that the cultural program which 
benefits the gifted poor help generate funds for the welfare 
program serving the greater majority of the indigent. Well, 
reviewing our development priorities, we have made every effort 
to maximize self-help measures, with the aim of drawing full 
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on all our available human and natural resources. Our whole 
country today is oriented towards national development based 
on self-reliance and self-respect. We have adopted the total 
approach to the solution of our economie and social problems. 
We place primacy on people, since human beings are both the 
means and the proper end of development. 


In this program, the welfare of children finds its appro- 
priate place. Two days ago, on December the tenth, on the 
oecasion of Human Rights Day, President Marcos issued a Pre- 
sidential Decree enacting a new Child and Youth Welfare Code, 
which now has the force of law in the Philippines. At the 
same time, he also formally constituted a Department of Youth 
in the executive branch in recognition of the priorities attached 
to the young. The new code regards the child as a complete 
person and defines the fundamental rights pertaining to every 
aspect of his being. I hope that the text of this Children’s code 
which is so relevant to our colloquium, can be distributed as 
a supplement to our proceedings. 


In response to UNICEF’s declaration of a world child 
emergency, we proposed to do more. I have just been authorized 
to pledge that the Philippines, despite the serious difficulties 
brought about by the world economic crisis will double for 1975 
its regular contribution to UNICEF. It is a modest amount 
but it is in earnest of our concern and of our sympathy. 


On the eve of the international women’s year, I can think 
of no better and more useful practical project for the women 
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of the world to undertake than to work for needy children 
during the present world emergency. It is only fitting for 
women are the bearers of new life, the trustees of future 


generations. 


The Philippines has long advocated a total approach to 
the child. It took sometime for this approach to be accepted. 
But the sustained effort was worthwhile. Today, we view the 
child as a whole as well as in the context of the family, all 
the societies to which it belongs and by all mankind. 


By bringing us together on this occasion, UNICEF gives 
a timely reminder that where children are concerned, borders 
are obsolete. There are no foreign lands. For human suffer- 
ings knows no frontier. There should be so much more genuine 
concern for them than for any other kind of sufferers. 


We, in Asia, are prepared to do more for our children, the 
young people of the Fourth World who command our love. We 
must do what we must, always to the fullest measure that we 
can. Not because we have something to spare or that we have 
surpluses to dispense with, but simply because as human beings 
we cannot ask in any other way. F 

Is it too much to hope for the rich and the mighty to feel 
as we do? That on the quest of the Fourth World, the 
world’s children, there should be no other consideration but 
our own humanity. For when the hungry children of the world 
ery out in pain and anguish, let us not ask to whom they cry. 
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They cry to us. Let us not ask whose children they are. They 


are ours. 


Let us then pursue the struggle for our children with one 
mind, one heart and one will in a totality of concern. For in 
this struggle lies our hope for the survival of the future. I 
have every faith that the journalistic community with its com- 
mitment to justice and humanitarianism will be in the fore- 
front of this effort. The problem of saving our children is so 
formidable that our senses have difficulty comprehending its 


magnitude. 
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Woman: Authentic Partner in the 
Exaltation of Humanity” 


I should like to thank the officers and members of the Civic 
Assembly of Women in the Philippines for their gracious invita- 
tion for me to be the keynote speaker at the launching of 
International Women’s Year in the Philippines. The CAWP is 
to be congratulated for taking the initiative of organizing this 
afternoon’s affair and has again proven its dynamism and 
usefulness as the foremost women’s organization in our country. 


I consider it auspicious that the 163rd birthday of Tandang 
Sora January 6, 1975, should have been chosen for the opening 
day of International Women’s Year in our country. Her valiant 
and indomitable spirit symbolizes some of the finest virtues of 
Filipino womanhood. The presence of Msgr. Sin is also auspicious; 


* Delivered at the launching ceremony of International Women’s Year Cultural 
Center of the Philippines, January 6, 1975, 
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his presence here not only signifies the cooperation of the church 
but also the cooperation of men for the observance of Interna- 


tional Women’s Year, 


It is significant that International Women’s Yegr coincides 
with the declaration of a World Child Emergency. Women and 
children make up the breath of life, the quintessence of survival, 
in this, our endangered planet. 


By calling attention on women and children, international 
statesmanship dramatizes the one-ness, the togetherness, the 


indivisible unity, of all humanity. : 


There was a time, indeed, when male chauvinists could say 
with impunity that “woman will be the last thing civilized by 
man,” and that, “children should be seen and not heard.” This 
patriarchalism must have inspired the rebellion of the young and 
provoked the women’s liberation movement of the west. A similar 
sentiment led to the creation of the United Nations International 
Commission on the Status of Women. — 


All this suggests a picture of women struggling for eman- 
cipation in a predominantly man’s universe. Western liberalism 
and radicalism infuse women with power consciousness, so much 
so that we speak of “sexual politics” with men as the oldest ruling 
class and women as the oldest oppressed class. It is only natural 
therefore, to approach the status of women as basically, a strug- 
gle for equality with men, It was as if men have ‘sub- 
dued women through the ages. “ Pia Pe 
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This is a perception that is seldom shared by the women of 
Asia, much less by the women of the Philippines. We have never 
considered the subjection of women as the foundation of our 
culture. It was an individual aberration rather than a cultural 
sanction. 


The Asian woman has always been the giver and nourisher 
of life, the eternal mother to man. As societies sprung from family 
units, the woman as mother has been and remains as an authentic 


partner in the struggle for life; indeed, in the making of 
civilization. 


It is, perhaps, for this reason that the western phenomenon 
of women struggling for equal status with men finds no ready 
counterpart in the Philippines and Asia. In Asia, the meticulous 
enumeration of rights, of settling boundaries, of accounting of 
grievances—although there are individual cases—have no roots 
either in our society or our culture, for us Asian women, the 
making of a home is not drudgery nor the bringing up of children 
a chore. If modernization means getting bored with these tasks, 
then it is a modernization that is not relevant to our aspirations. 


While our women do not find the home a confinement, they 
are not also confined to the home. The Filipino women are in 
politics and government, in business and social work, in the 
professions and trades. Some outsiders to our culture even sug- 
gest that ours is a matriarchal society. The truth is that we try 
to combine the best of the patriarchal and matriarchal societies. 
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The relations between Filipino men and women have evolved 
according to the necessities of the times, our people’s struggle for 
freedom involved men, women, and children! We have had the 
example of a wife, Gabriela Silang, taking over the revolutionary 
struggle from her late husband, the heroic Diego Silang. When 
circumstances decreed that women fill unfamiliar roles, they did 
so without hesitation. Need we add that some great family 
fortunes have been made by women, and that in the Filipino 
family investments are made with the advice of the wife? And 
what is more, that the education and molding of heroes, 
patriots, and great men had been undertaken by Filipino women? 


This is the reason we view the status of women as the 
product of social and historical cireumstances and not as a male 
conspiracy to hold women in subjection. Thus here in the Philip- 
pines we must alter the proposal of a commission on the status 
of women and instead identify her role as an authentic partner 
in the passage thru life. 

I do not mean to give you an image of an ideal society of 
men and women. You and I know that this is not so. However, 
instead of inequalities, we see “irritants” in the man-woman 
relationship in our country. This has no place in the New Society. 

To enhance this partnership and evolving relationship 
between Filipino men and women, President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos has created the National Commission on the Role of 
Women in the Philippines and has enjoined all to lend support 
for the observance of the year 1975 as International Women’s 
Year. 
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It is felt that a commission on the role of women is more 
suitable to our needs as a society and as a nation. And as the 
United Nations designation of International Women’s Year is 
not meant to create a quarrelsome division between man and 
woman, our National Commission will be composed of women 


and men. 


The objectives of development, the pursuit of world peace, 
will be continuing subjects of study in this commission: it will 
exemplify the tenet that all our pursuits—political, economic, 
social, and cultural—have but one purpose: the welfare of the 
human being. It is to the whole human being—his totality rather 
than his fragmented material self—that we owe our best efforts. 


In speaking about development, we should not only seek to 
integrate women in all sectors of the national economy, it is also 
necessary that the government and the private sector undertake 
effective ways and means to offer opportunities to the largest 
group of women workers in the Philippines—“The Rural Women” 
engaged in agriculture or food production and cottage industries 
who constitute more than one third of the total female labor force 
in the country. International Women’s Year in the Philippines 
should focus on the status of Rural Women so that they can 
become a dynamic force in our agricultural production and 
make life in our rural and remote areas attractive and fulfilling. 


Thus in this International Women’s Year, we aim not, for 
the immodest exaltation of women, for we are exalted enough, 
as the givers, nowrishers and cherishers of life. Rather we 
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Our Greatest Compassion" 


Of all diseases, cancer is aptly called the scourge of man. 
It is the one disease which exacts human heroism, not only 
because of what it does to the human body but also because of 
its challenge to the human spirit. Indeed, its victims command 
our greatest compassion. 


It is timely, therefore, that the Philippine Cancer Society 
is sponsoring this first national conference as one more way 
of intensifying its laudable mission. Cancer control is a 
mission, for its incidence has been rising through the years, 
affecting more than 90 Filipinos out of every 100,000. The 
incidence, we regret to say, is highest among the poor, the 
very people who cannot afford the prohibitive costs of treatment 
and surgery. 


* Delivered at the First National Cancer Conference, Maharlika Hall, January 


24, 1975. 
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This is another burden on our already suffering people: 
The poor whose very environment exposes them to all kinds of 
diseases, to malnutrition and ignorance, 


Thus cancer pathology belong to the realm of social 
pathology—to ecological pathology itself. 


On the other hand, it poses a specific challenge to medical 
statesmanship. It has been observed, for example, that Asian 
populations are getting younger and younger. With the eventual 
decrease in communicable diseases, we expect our populations 
to live longer and with that an upsurge in degenerative 
diseases, notably cancer. For this reason, it is imperative that 
we cooperate with other asian countries in this crusade. 


Perhaps, the first step is reporting. In many countries, 
especially the developed ones, cancer reporting is required by 
law. Accurate reporting is indispensable to research, for while 
we have not yet isolated the basie course of this particular 
disease we may yet pinpoint the social universe under which 
it thrives. Moreover, it will help assist the government and 
all other organizations concerned with its control in determining 
their priorities. 

Cancer, we dare to hope, is not unconquerable, but the 
magnitude of the problem is manifested by the international, 
national, and even private agencies concerned with its control 
and cure. Now breast, cervix and lung cancer offer the greatest 
chances for control; tomorrow, it may be the other forms. 
The essential point to remember is that our own efforts are 
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an integral part of a universal concern. The experience and 
scientific technology of all other agencies are open to us, as 
they could benefit too from our own experience. 

The modern world postulates interdependence as the key 
to survival, and more so in the fight against the diseases which 
plague mankind. There can no longer be isolated approaches; 
the approach must be total. 

While every endeavor have their separate specialists, the 
world and its societies move as one, recognizing that health 
problems are social and economic problems as well, and that 
the condition of the body is likewise the condition of the mind. 
For this reason, cancer in our country is a national problem, 
involving not only such organizations as the Philippine Cancer 
Society but every individual in the Philippines. Many of us 
wise that the educational drive on cancer would be a continuing 
thing, undertaken day-after-day, month-after-month, so that our 
people could be thoroughly informed about this scourge. 

Let us inventory our avaliable resources and proceed 
accordingly. 

The Philippine Cancer Society has done and is doing a great 
deal in making our people concious of cancer. The government 
gives its unstinting support. But we are aware that a great 
deal is not adequate. There is need of greater cooperation, 
more resources and facilities, more and continuing research. 

Unfortunately, other problems press our attention, social 
and economic. There can be only one approach. While not 
diminishing our present activities, nor curtailing future plans, 
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we should also apply our time, dedication, and talent towards 
creating the environment which should make cancer-detection 
and control readily accessible to the masses of our people. 
Thus hand-in-hand with the development of scientific skills 
should go the creation of a society conducive to the welfare of 
human beings. 


The task, indeed, is formidable. But it is said that God 
gives man no burdens that he cannot bear. With this faith, 
with the compassion which makes us authentic human beings, 
let us work with a little more and a little less self-concern 
dedication to our fellow-men. 


Dedication is not rare among our people, especially those 
in the medical profession. But let it be a common denominator, 
a quality not merely of most, or nearly all, but of all. If we can 
do this, success will be ours even before we begin. 


As you have said time and again, the fight needs the 
combined efforts of the private and public sectors. But we 
go further and say, that the fight against cancer is a fight of 
individuals and families. For the poor of our society, especially 
those who have stricken by disease most of all cancer, we cannot 
be so deprived that we cannot give a little. 


We must share with all for the welfare and happiness of all. 


And we must remember always—be there but one Filipino 
or one human being sick and uncared for—our mission is a 
done. 
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Compassion in Management” 


Allow me, to express my appreciation for this award. The 
President and I are agreed no more awards should be given us. 


However, I receive this award for and on behalf of the 
women of the Philippines. For them I thank you. 


For someone like me, an award from the Philippine council 
of management is a distinction that must be accepted with a 
certain amount of self-inquisition. You are all top management 
people, deciding the fate of corporations and the men and women 
in it, every day of your working life. J am, above all, a wife and 
mother, fortunate that she can assist in her modest way in the 
work of her husband. This, by and large, is the task of the 


* Acceptance speech during the Presentation of the Philippine Council of Manage 
ment “Vinta Award” of 1974 Heroes Hall, Malacafang, January 24, 1975, 
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Filipino woman. And so, the vinta award, as it applies to me, 
is similar to an award given to the wife of the chairman of 
the board or the president of a corporation. 


It must be obvious to all that.without the President’s 
sanction and support, I cannot accomplish half of the many 
projects with which I have been associated. Because President 
Marcos is a thoroughly organized mind, I am, able to apply my 
energies to the social, cultural, and welfare spheres of our common 
life—not as an official with power and responsibility but as a 
Filipino woman, a wife, sharing a common fate with her husband. 


Thus, I feel I am receiving the Vinta Award only in the 
name of all the Filipino women who live and believe in the 
authentic partnership between man and woman. 


Surely, we too realize a woman’s role has everything to do 
with management. The discipline of “Economics” derives from 
the Greek word, Oikos, which means household. It appears, then, 
that the governing of a nation and the management of an enter- 
prise begin with household management. But through history, 
the superstition had grown that women were only fit to manage 
the household, as if this, were a minor enterprise. And yet, 
examples abound of shining intellects, resourceful leaders, scien- 
tists and great generals going into a fit of crisis when they have 
to “take care” of the house for just one day. Please understand 
that I am not raising a controversy, but merely pointing out, why 
the household is the root of management and governance. 
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Few women, unless they are also executives, can discuss 
management principles and practices with management men. 
Through the years, a huge literature has grown around the art 
and science of moving men, money and materials. A new class of 
managers and technocrats has emerged, indeed, a new priesthood 
with mysterious rites which hold ordinary laymen in awe. “War- 
gaming” and mathematics are now tools or corporate decision- 
making. To be in management, top or middle, is to belong to a 
highly scientific world. 


And yet how is it that men possessed with the same science 
can be so different in their performances: one would fail and the 
other succeed? The answer to that, according to experts, is that 
management is also an art. Some have the art, others do not. 
We come, then, to management as the art of getting things 
done through people. We emphasize through people, until such 
time when the will of man can be carried out exclusively 
through machines. 

This is one way of saying that management, in the final 
analysis, is people. The techniques are important because they are 
designed for people. Such is the tenor of new management books 
which are, at the same time, a pleasure to read. We have, for 
example, “Management and Machiavelli” by Antony Jay, and 
“Up The Organization” by Townsend. It is their approach to 
people as human beings, rather than mere functions or units in 
the organization, that is most striking. After all, one does not 
talk to a corporation or to a division but to somebody in that 
corporation or division. You are following a management 
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The Totality of Man* 


On behalf of the Writers Union of the Philippines and of 
the Filipino people, I welcome you to the Philippine Afro-Asian 
Writers Symposium on the theme, Literature and the New 
Generations. We are privileged and happy to host this unpre- 
cented meeting and for this rare opportunity, we thank the 
permanent Bureau of Afro-Asian Writers. 


This occasion brings to mind a statement made by Paul 
Valery about another writers’ reunion. He wondered how wri- 
ters of different nationalities, languages and traditions could 
get together and bridge their inevitable separateness. For an 


* Welcome address delivered at the Opening Ceremonies of the Afro-Asiun 
Writers Symposium, Cultural Center of the Philippines, January 81, 1975, 
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answer, he invoked the miraculous: The Miracle of Love. Ina 
simple statement fraught with meaning, Valery said: “The 
different literatures are amorous of each other.” 


There is no better explanation for Hesse and Siddharta, 
Gibran and the West, than this Miracle of Love. There is no 
compass for literature; it moves in all directions, its natural do- 
main being the heart of man. Wherever mankind is exalted, 
whenever we experience the noblest emanations of the human 
spirit, we find the writer at work recapturing, in Camus’ words, 
the living community which justifies him. 


And so literatures are distinct but reaching out for each 
other. There is Asian literature and there is African literature, 
but because of their common allegiance to the community of man, 
they are deeply amorous of each other. This is clear, I believe, 
from the symposium which opens this morning. There is a 
shared concern for the future, a commitment to mankind’s 
fundamental unity. 


But what is the human community that we know in Asia 
and Africa? Although our peoples have many differences, we 
are quick to note our poverty. You are all familiar, to be sure, 
with the analyses of that poverty. However, what concerns 
me is the conspicuous shame, the feeling of disgrace, the marked 
outrage, over the poverty that has been the lot of most of man- 
kind. It is now said that such poverty had invited oppression, 
on the one hand, and mothered resentment, on the other. All too 
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often, the Asian writer and the African writer suffer from the 
shame and disgrace and moral outrage. 


It has not been taken how this had come to pass. There 
was a time, in the history that is ours when being poor was cause 
for neither shame nor outrage; when being poor was no inter- 
dict to wisdom and spiritual or creative greatness; when being 
poor did not diminish the worth of a human being. In that 
remembered yesterday, poverty was a mere condition; it did 
not conquer man. 


We are deeply aware that our civilizations and cultures, 
ancient as they are, placed the spiritual above the pursuit of 
material things. This had been the glory and strength of our 
peoples. It would be unfortunate if we, most particularly our 
writers, should forget the emphasis which accounts for our 


humanity. 


Not that we should now resign ourselves to being poor. Co- 
lonialism, which has impoverished us and then made us ashamed 
of being poor, has also necessitated our material emancipation. 
But, on the other hand, all of us are witness to the agony and 
anguish of the West. Their finer souls look to the austere east 
for man’s lost wholeness. I believe that our writers are still 
Asian and African enough to feel in the womb of their being that 
they were born of a tradition which never alienated man from 
his world, his conimunity, and his gods, 
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The New Society’s Commitment to 
Dental Health* 


It is always a pleasure on my part to address societies and 
organizations such as the Philippine Dental Society. I am fully 
aware that yours is a movement whose worthy objective is to 
contribute your share in building a nation of a healthy people. 
I should like, therefore, to express my sincere appreciation to 
the Philippine Dental Society for having extended its full 
commitment to the new society’s total approach in combatting 
disease, illness and all forms of human misery. Social conscious- 
ness such as yours gives us the faith and belief that this nation 


shall not only endure but shall also thrive. 


* Delivered at the Kick-Off Ceremonies, “25th National Dental Health Week,” 
Camp Aguinaldo, Quezon City, February 3, 1975, 
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you to sharpen further the major weapon in your dental arsenal, 
Like in the other fields of medicine, there is need for a never 
ending research and experimentation toward the improvement 
of oral health. Perhaps a device to stop the pain of the dental 
drill should be invented or a better way of replacing a missing 
tooth should be discovered. Incidentally, I found it interesting 
to have read that among dental researches, certain controversies 
arise. For instance, how suitable and safe is the vitreous- 
carbon implant as a replacement for a missing tooth? or, can 
ordinary tooth decay be eliminated with a coat of hardened 
plastic adhesive? and what is the best technique in brushing 
the teeth—the vertical method or the sideway stroke? But 
whatever are the final answers to these questions, there is no 
doubt that dental hygiene must be made an essential element in 
medical and scientific advancement. 


For its part, the new society has time and again reiterated 
its commitment of “total approach” to the fight against disease 
and ill health. For we believe that a dynamic nation must be 
a healthy and vital nation. It is for this reason that we have, 
among others inaugurated the food and nutrition program 
wholeheartedly supported the Philippine Cancer Society, and 
will soon inaugurate the Philippine Heart Center for Asia. 


You must have noticed, my friends, that the New Society 
has given tremendous emphasis to the food and nutrition drive. 
This is so because we know that through proper diet and nutri- 
tion, moet of the sicknesses and infirmities that afflict our 
people may be reduced considerably, if not entirely eliminated, 
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A Gift of Love* 


On behalf of the Board of Trustees, my colleagues and co- 
workers in the Heart Foundation of the Philippines, I welcome 


you to the opening of the Philippine Heart Center for Asia. 


Most particularly, I welcome our distinguished guests, 
friends and supporters from foreign lands, for showing that 
they are one with us in spirit by being with us on this occasion. 


My friends, we have just witnessed a pageant which traces 
the evolution of the healing arts in the Philippines. From the 
tribal mother, first and ablest physician of the race, we reach 
the apex of the national hero, Dr. Jose Rizal, whose dedication 


* Delivered at the Inauguration of the Philippine Heart Center for Asia, East 
Avenue, Quezon City, February 4, 1975, 
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and martyrdom were, in the final analysis, consecrated to all 
humanity. This is the saga of man’s healing art, from the 
primal mother, bearer, preserver and healer of man, to the ex- 
emplary physician, whose mission it has ever been to relieve 
the sum total of human suffering. 


It was out of this consciousness that the Philippine Heart 
Center for Asia was born. It arose out of our conviction that 
neither poverty nor lack of science should condemn our people 
to the ravages of disease. For, indeed, a society can be just and 
it can be prosperous; it may establish peace and tranquility but 
the final measure of its humanity will be the succor it offers to 
the sick, the poor, and the helpless. 


The time has come for us to realize that modernization too 
has taken its toll on the human heart. They are victims of our 
strenous times. 


But modernization, through science and technology, has 
given too the means to succor its victims. Hence, the very mag- 
nitude of the Philippine Heart Center for Asia, which includes 
a Research Institute and a Department of Education and In- 
formation, to emancipate ourselves and our neighbors from this 
disease of modern times. 


The Center, too, is so designed as to allow warm human 
interaction so that patients and visitors do not experience the 
subtle psychological alienation of the sick from the healthy. We 
hope that this Center is a step in the fulfillment of the social — 
obligation that the New Society of the Philippines has imposed 
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upon itself. The Center aims, by its research and educational 
efforts, to help in man’s unending struggle for emancipation 
from what ails and diminishes him. 


More than the modern edifice, therefore, and all the sophis- 
ticated equipment and the expert knowledge and service that 
can be provided, is our commitment, to the ideal that no man, 
woman, or child shall suffer needlessly—and without care. The 
right to life subsists on our capacity to love. 


Finally, therefore, the Philippine Heart Center for Asia 
stands as a symbol of the commitment and dedication of a people, 
of men and women who have given of themselves and their 
resources to realize this dream. But my deep gratitude and 
special thanks go to the laborers, masons, carpenters and other 
artisans who turned nights into days to complete this sanctuary 
of tenderness in ten months. 


My friends, they too cared. 


Our pride lies in this: That in this small corner cf the 
world, we accept, in spite of poverty and hardship, our deepest 
obligation towards our fellowmen. 


The presence of the great specialists of the world who have 
travelled thousands of miles to be with us today signifies to all 
of us that they truly and very deeply care. It sanctions our 
affirmation that the greatest achievements come from the 
heart. 


What ultimately joins all of humanity is not, after all, the 
privileged comfort, but the shared and common suffering. 
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Solace and alleviation are the priceless gifts we offer > fer 
another. There is no reason for a 
compassion is always now. 


And so today, Mr. —— 


os. 


Achievement 1s Love Made Visible* 


As I accept this venerable award—the “Hiyas ng Paman- 
tasan”—I can think of at least two reasons why I am not truly 
deserving of it. 

Firstly, there must be other Filipinas who merit the highest 
recognition, for having achieved so much for country and human- 
ity in spite of the many pressures of life. Whether in the arts 
or sciences, in education or social work, they have given not only 
their skills but also themselves. For them, achievement is love 


made visible. 


Secondly, as First Lady, my various projects, or my s0 
called achievements, are not solitary triumphs; they depended 


* Delivered on the occasion of the 55th anniversary of the Philippine Women’s 
University on February 19, 1975, Philippine Women's University, Taft Avenue. 


on the sympathetic and enthusiastic support of many. I have 
had no great obstacles, no disheartening frustrations, in accom- 
plishing what I suppose to have accomplished, and, for that, I 
deserve no other reward. To achieve these things were my 


duty; their accomplishment was reward enough. 


On the other hand, had I failed or had I been indifferent, 
I must certainly deserve your censure and displeasure. 


I am not here, however, to decline this award, for it is given 
with the generosity characteristic of the Philippine Women’s 
University, my Alma Mater. Rather, I am accepting it on behalf 
of the Filipino woman, “Who is a joy to behold, a comfort to her 
man and his authentic partner and companion, bearer and pre- 
server of the race. “It gives me a very special pleasure in doing 
so, for this occasion is further enhanced by the presence of the 
former first ladies of the land. This is an honor that I shall 
treasure all my life. 


For after this, I shall not be accepting any more awards. 
I share with President Ferdinand E. Marcos the sentiment that 
the highest honor lies in serving our people. It is the private 
citizen, in whatever field of endeavor, who deserves our citations, 
accolades and monuments, for geing beyond the line of duty. 
But for the public official, everything is in the line of duty. Let 
his government honor him, but from the people. He should only 
expect to be censured if he gave less than his total dedication. 


From this moment on, let me appear to praise and not to be 
praised, to honor rather than be honored, to give rather than to 
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receive. So much has been achieved in the past three years of 
the New Society that every citizen, every man and woman, in 
our country needs a special mention. Indeed, when the people 
move, nothing is impossible. 

We have built a Folk Arts Theater, monument to the 
Filipino spirit, in 70 days, and the Philippine Heart Center for 
Asia in 10 months. At any other time, we would have under- 
estimated ourselves. Until we dared to strive, to follow our 
vision, we shall never fully realize our capacities as a people. 


And the time had long come to fully realize them. We need 
no other motive force but that of love and compassion, for in 
the attainment of seemingly unattainable aims, we proceed from 
a reawakened consciousness of our common humanity. There 
are moments in life’s pilgrimage when we cannot postpone living 
for others. 


This, for me, is the essential meaning of society. That no 
man or woman stands alone; he or she must be aware, acutely 
aware, of his fellowmen. By our individual selves, we cannot 
serve and care for everyone; but together, we can try. 

In the long history of human progress, we always come- 
to-face with the bitter lessons of separateness, alienation, and 
disunity. But there are also the wondrous results of coopera- 
tion, oneness, and unity. Civilizations die for want of the 
unifying force of love; societies collapse because of want of 
compassion, We stand together or perish one by one. 
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And so in moments of crisis, we reach for one anoth 
heart in order to survive and grow. Man sees his items | 
in his fellowmen. Woman Rent as ee aut | 


path est 


The Way of Man* 


With humility and gratitude, I accept this honor on behalf 
of President Ferdinand E. Marcos and the Filipino people 
whose instrument I have been privileged to be in my people’s 
search for the tranquility and peace that my country and the 
world at large so urgently needs. 


I wish that I did not have to accept this honor; I wish that 
the Kajima Peace Prize did not have to exist; for that would 
mean that peace in our world has at last been achieved. 


But the Kajima Peace Prize exists. It exists because man 
continues to be at war with himself. 


We like to believe that since he holds in his hands the threat 
to his existence, man will not deliberately destroy himself. But 


¥ 
* Delivered at the Kajima Peace Prize Ceremony, Tokyo, Japan, June 16, 1975. 
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even powerful nations have awakened to the need to ¢ m 


a 


the threat to man and his world. 


voke a thermonuclear war. But the 


happen. 
es can be acd 


leashed into this world. And yet there is no other way but a 
moratorium on violence, improvidence and greed. 


In many countries today, particularly the poorer countries, 
or the third world, the need for a moratorium presents a paradox 
of freedom. To be free, we have had to discipline ourselves. 
All laws seem oppressive in this respect; only in the manner 
of their enforcement can we hope to realize our survival and 
fulfillment. Always, the question of freedom confronts the 
matter of survival. 


What sustains all of mankind now is the momentum of 
living. The extinct dinosaurs too were for a time sustained by 
the habit of life. But we cannot go on without hope, and with 
that hope, the greatest collective determination that what God 
has given us shall remain His to dispose. 


The final irony is that all the insights have been expressed 
and all the solutions proposed. The crisis is not paucity of 
knowledge, it is a dearth of compassion and love, dearth of 
humaneness in the heart of man. 


There is a dearth of compassion for the poor and ignorant; 
a dearth of compassion even for the defeated and the victims. 


What can we do? With that desperate question, we dare 
not despair even on the brink of the abyss. 


Perhaps, the real question is what you and I can do as 
human beings; I as a human being, you as a human being, facing 
each other in daily confrontation, moulding ourselves indivi- 
dually towards the survival of our kind. 
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Service 1s Never a Sacrifice * 


I receive this citation for and on behalf of the millions of 
women of this country, whom I have had the privilege to repre- 
sent today. My presence here is but an accident of privilege 
and circumstance. 


I wish this citation was never made at all, because, being 
of service to one’s people and country, was reward enough and 
more. Working for those you love and hold dear is never a 
sacrifice. For me it was and will always be a joy to be able to 
give of myself to you, my countrymen, that you have welcomed 
me in your presence in your thoughts and in your hearts. 


My friends, thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


—— -— 


* Delivered at the 29th anniversary forum of The Civic Assembly of Women of 
the Philippines, Maharlika Hall, Malacafiang, June 4, 1975, 
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The Role of Women" 


Let me begin by saying that, like all of you, I believe in the 
equality of the sexes. At this conference, we can surely take 
the principle of equality for granted. Otherwise we would not 
be here. 


But as an oriental woman, a woman of the third world, I 
should like to suggest to you that the truly important thing that 
should concern us now is not the principle of equality so much 
as the manner of its exercise. 


Too often, it seems to me, the demand for equality, which 
was first raised by the women of our time in the more prosperous 
regions of the world, has come down to a demand for an equal 


* Speech delivered at the International Women’s Year conference, Mexico City, 
June 20, 1975. 
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share in political power, in economic opportunities and 
in the possibilities for cultural development. 


Of course, there is nothing wrong with that. We Fili 
are particularly happy that this International 1 Vom 
coincides with the 40th Anniversary of Women’s 
country, and marks the 25th Anniversary of th 
of the Philippines, which removed ee 


can compel them or men for that matter, to use that property 
with a social conscience. 


That was why, when it was proposed in my country to 
establish a national commission on the women’s movement, and 
some wanted to call it a national commission on the status of 
women, I insisted that it be called instead a commission on the 


role of women. 


For status, as the very word implies, is static; it is pas- 
sive; and to my mind, it is essential that women should take a 
positive part in the activities of their homes, their countries, 
and the world at large. 

The demand for equality has too often had overtones of 


revenge; the venting of grievances, the acquisition of advantage, 
the aggression of concealed hatred and envy. 


But the feminist movement should not and need not be 


anti-masculine. 


Women are not adversaries, the enemies of men, but their 
equal partners. We are not surrogates of men, their substitutes; 
for we have our own role to play, a different role, surely, but 
an equally important one. 

Perhaps the oriental woman, the woman of the developing 


countries, understands this better than her more fortunate 
sisters. In the harsh life in which she must play her part, many 


times a life haunted by hunger and fear, her concept of equality 
transcends the individual and her personal prerogatives, am- 
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bitions and achievements. Instead, her traditions tell her thay 
eqns for a woman is to be found in aharine eee ang: qué 


For all that, for all their sufferings and sadness, it may 
be that they are happier and more fulfilled than their more 
prosperous sisters in other parts of the world because participa- 
tion in the trials and troubles of their men has given them 
fulfillment and spared them the neurotic anxieties of selfish 


isolation and competition. 


The oriental woman, the woman of the third world, has 
not sacrificed her femininity to individualism, but has rather en- 
hanced it with participation; she has not striven for a sterile 
status, and has preferred to play her true role in nature and 
human society. 


That role was well and memorably defined by our national 
hero, Jose Rizal, when in a letter to the women of our country 
he reminded them that only women can give birth to men; and 
it is their mothers and their wives who will determine what kind 
of men they are. 


Indeed, the Filipina, like her oriental sisters, knows, by 
instinct and by tradition, that as the bearer of life, she has the 
duty, and, yes, the right to nourish it thereafter, and to cherish 
it, and that to cherish is to love. That is why she can never 
look on man as a stranger. 


I trust that this conference will remember and keep in 
mind during its deliberations the oriental woman and her mys- 
tique, her concept of sharing and participating, her understand- 
ing that a woman does not only have an equal status but must 
play an equal role, and a role at that. which should not seek to 
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divide and to antagonize but to unify. In such a partners! ip 


we achieve our full humanity. 


Thus I am glad to note that this conference has 
agenda the participation of women in ens 
peace and in the elimination of racism and rac’ 
and the integration of women in the proc Sse: 
That is surely a measure of the role tha 
are entitled = play, = the future hu a 


For the Whole Man’* 


By every reason of logic, I should not be here today, be- 
cause I have not yet recovered from a recent illness. I am 
therefore here in the medical city against doctor’s orders! 


But there are times when doctors must obey rather than 
order, and there are times when the language of logic must give 
way to the language of the heart and the spirit. This is one 
such time. 

Just half a year ago, we inaugurated the Heart Center in 
Quezon City, the first institution of its kind in Asia. Today, I 


* Delivered during the inauguration of the Kidney Center ef the Philippines, 
St.Francis St. ABM Sison Hospital, Greenhills, Risal, July 26, 1975. 
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am once more privileged to aS8ist in putting at the service of 
the Filipino people another institution vital to their lives. 


This Kidney Center provides fresh affirmation of the com- 
passionate efforts of our government to give to our people the 
dignity and the protection that they deserve as human beings. 
It is part of the vigorous program we are now prosecuting to 
establish a series of well-equipped modern hospitals answering 
to particular or specialized needs. We started with the Heart 
Center. We have established a Cancer Center. Today, we open 
the Kidney Center. From blueprints already existing will also 
rise an institute for infectious diseases, and finally we shall soon 
establish a general hospital in the University of the Philippines 
to provide medicare, research and education. 


As you can see, the aim of our vision in the medical field 
is the whole man, just as the whole man is the object of our 
struggle for perfection in the « eons and social fields. 


Today, though still physically sick, I have come with a 
light heart and hopefully with a whole spirit. I am happy, 
therefore, for the opportunity to hand over another pledge and 
contribution to this hospital, for it’s trust fund in the amount 
of one million pesos. i. | 

I congratulate all those + ho have in one way or another 
made the Kidney Center a reality today. 


I also wish to thank all those who have helped in supplying 
the vision for this Center. I express special gratitude to the 


patient, the late Don Rafael Hugo whom I visited here last year, 
whose sad and painful plight stirred in my mind the idea of a 
Kidney Center; and also I wish to thank the doctors and staff of 
the Kidney Center of the Philippines who some weeks ago saved 
the life of my senior security officer, Col. Mauro Lachica. 

It is on incidents like this that we build human life and 


a nation. 


I thank you. 
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La Libertad y La Paz Social" 


Es muy dificil encontrar palabras con que agradecerles tan sin- 
gular e inusitado honor como el que se me ha conferido inmerecida- 
mente. Recogiendo una frase de Bolivar, “Me siento sobrecogida de 


confusién y timidez.” 

Ya, al aterrizar aqui en el Altiplano tras de cruzar el oceano 
que separa nuestros dos pueblos, pensaba, emocionada por la carifosa 
recepcién con que me obsequiaban, que aquel inmenso mar en 


realidad nos une, ahora como en siglos pasados cuando los galeones 


de Manila Ilevaban la palata de Potosi a nuestras islas a cambio de 


Tee eee 


* Delivered following the conferment of honorary doctorate on the occasion of 
159th Anniversary of the Republic of Bolivia, August 4, 1976, 
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las sedas Chinas, llamadas “Primaveras” y “Noblezas”, los tapices 


y las mantillas, los marfiles, perlas y esmeraldas de toda Asia. 


Yo, Humilde viajera, ;Qué les puedo ahora ofrecer? Tan solo, 
quizas, un rubi oriental, el carifio candente de un pueblo hermano, 


lejano pero muy cerca a vosotros en el corazon. 


Asi entonces me atrevo a pensar que este honor que me con- 
fieren esta acufado de una hermandad secular, y que se me otorga, 
nc por mis pobres merecimientos personales, sino por la representa- 
cién que llevo del pueblo Filipino y de su Presidente, mi esposo, 


en la conmemoracion del sesquicentenario de la fundacién de Bolivia. 


; Bolivia, primera y Ultima! Primera en hispanoamerica porque 
fue la academia carolina de la que entonces se Ilamaba la ciudad de 
La Plata en donde, ségin Enrique Finot en su nueva historia de Bo- 
livia, “Las ideas de la independencia no eran a la saz6n simiente 
desconocida o ex6tica, sino germenes vivos que estaban brotando de 


tiempo atras en un terreno fertil.” 


Primera, porque la proclama de la insurreccion de La Paz en 
mil ochocientos nueve (1809) organizada por la junta tuitiva, segan 
cl mismo socidlogo, es “el documento fundamental de la insurreccién- | 
Americana, anterior por su contenido y por su fecha a todo otro acto 
semejante en las colonias espafolas.” 


Y digo Gltima porque, como todos sabemos, fue en Bolivia donde, 


despues de la batalla decisiva de Apacucho, Sucre extinguio los res- 
coldos del poderio militar espanol en las Americas. 
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Bolivia pues en mil ochocientos veinticinco (1825) viene a ser 
el lugar culminante de la emancipacién hispanoamericana, donde se 
consuma la epopeya de Bolivar y San Martin, de indios, criollos, mes- 
tizos y peninsulares patriotas, de los que hoy son Bolivianos, Colom- 
bianos, Venezolanos, Peruanos, Ecuatorianos, Panamefios, Argentinos 
y Chilenos, y como mujer no puedo olvidar a Juana Azarduy de Pa- 


dilla, ni como oriental quiero olvidar al cacique Pumacahua. 


Es asi como pienso de Bolivia. Republica que se autobautiz6 


con el nombre imperecedero del libertador para obligarle a recono- 
cer la legitimidad de su nacionalismo a despecho de su ensuefo de una 


federacion hispanoamericana bajo su protectorado. 


Republica cuya capital oficial Ileva el nombre igualmente in- 
sige del gran mariscal de Ayacucho, fundador de la patria, con- 


quistador sin ambiciones de cuadillo, fiel hasta la muerte. 


La lucha denodada por la independencia oblig6 a Simén Bolivar 
y José Antonio de Sucre a ser hombres de guerra. Mas, jaugurio sea 


del futuro que esta noble ciudad de su Republica se lame La Paz! 


Paz entre las naciones hermanas de este continente, pues Bolli- 
via ha sufrido mas que ninguna otra de las vicisitudes de sus guerras, 


pérdidas humanas y territoriales, aniquilamiento econdémico, desmoro- 
namiento politico. 
Pero también la paz social, la paz de los pobres, la paz de cam- 


pesinos y mineros, la paz entre debiles y poderosos, tanto entre cori- 


ciudadanos cuanto entre naciones. 
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Si no me equivoco, el ilustrisimo gobierno militar de Bolivia y 
el gobierno del Presidente Marcos en la Republica Filipina persiguen 
juntos la consecucién de estos objetivos de tan trascendental signi- 


ficacion. 


att 
. 


Maou difrencias paride y persoales, cero eae: Pra 


vida.” Al mismo libertador se le Ilamé tirano, y fue de hecho dic- 


tador del Peru y de la gran Colombia, tanto es asi que se alzaron en 


armas contra él y se conjuraron para asesinarlo. 


Pero es que cada pueblo y cada época tienen su propia manera 
de gobernar, ya que cada pueblo tiene su propia manera de pensar, 
su propia historia y tradiciones, y cada época ofrece diferentes proble- 


mas que requieren soluciones tinicas a Ja situacién particular. 


Y ahora les ruego me permitan compartir con vosotros algunas 
de las ideas expuestas por mi esposo, el Presidente Marcos, en su 


libro, La Revolucién de hoy Dia: La Democracia. 


Democracia es quizas palabra bastante manoseada como tam- 
bien lo es el nacionalismo, pero son palabras, conceptos, que son a la 
vez aspiracién e inspiracién de nuestros pueblos, de las nuevas na- 
ciones de Asia, de hispanoamerica, y del. Africa, como también texos 
y pretextos con los cuales los estados industrializados pretenden criti- 


carnos y combatirnos. 


* 


El] nacionalismo del tercer mundo—escribe mi esposo, el Presi- 
dente Marcos, en su libro—es cosa nueva y radicalmente diferénte 


del antiguo nacionalismo occidental. 


Este se convirtid de hecho en imperialismo; conquisto, colonizo 
y exploto a nuestros pueblos y paises a su beneficio, Fue por eso 
que las profecias marxistas de una revolucién mundial del proletaria- 
do resultaron vanas, ya que el impecrialismo mejor6é enormamente la 


condicion de la clase obrera en el occidente. Fueron en verdad el 
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imperialismo y la explotacion de nuestros paises los que hicieron posible 


los avances socialistas en los paises que ahora tano nos critican. 


Y ahora, :que hacemos? Dice en su libro el Presidente Marcos que 
la tarea del nuevo nacionalismo, del nacionalismo Filipino y creo que 
el Boliviano, es el desarrollo nacional con mucho menos tiempo y re- 
cursos del que dispuso el nacionalismo occidental imperialista, lo cual 
es verdad. Hacemos y haremos lo que tenemos que hacer por él bien 
de nuestros pueblos, pero no faltaran criticos en el primer mundo, 
en los estados ricos e industrializados, que diran que los regimenes de 
nuestro nacionalismo revolucionario, autoritarios o militares, sin asam- 
bleas populares, con censura de la prensa, son un fraude, una burla 


sangrienta. 


Mas vuelvan su mirada estos criticos a las historias de sus pro- 
pias paises y comprenderan, que en las etapas correspondientes a las 
nuestras contemporaneas, el autoritarismo o el militarismo fue tam- 
bién impuesto como instrumento de la unificacién nacional, del de- 


sarrollo econémico, y de la paz social. Shs 


Temo que me he sobrepasado en exponer estos conceptos. ¢Quién 


se atreve, despues de todo, sentar catedra sobre lo que es la libertad 
o Ja igualdad? 


Cuenta Jesis Maria Henao en su historia de Colombia que. 
agonizante en Santa Marta, Bolivar pregunt6 a su médico Francés 
Reverand: 

¢Que vino a buscar usted a la America? . 
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“Tq libertad,” contest6 el Francés. 
¢Y usted la encontré? 


“Si, mi General.” 


“Pues,” repuso el libertador de seis naciones, “usted és mas afor- 
tunado que yo. Yo todavia no la he encontrado.” 

Quizas tampoco nosotros todavia la hemos encontrado, pero no 
debemos desfallecer.. Y es con la espranza de que algin dia darémos 
con la clave de la felicidad de nuestros pueblos con que quiero ter- 
minar, y despedirme de esta Bolivia que, en palabras de Bolivar en 
una carta a Santander hace ciento cincuenta (150) anos, “la estoy 


queriendo mucho.” 


Una ves mas, muchisimas gracias a todos, hasta muy pronto. 
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The Rural Woman ts the Filipino Woman* 


This conference calls to mind the deep cleavages and 
divisions in a developing society like the Philippines. 


It also calls to mind the lesson we learn in government that 
the solutions of today’s problems often exacerbate these divisions 
as the benefits growing out of the solutions may flow to but a 
segment of that society and not to all causing farther divisions. 


One such a spectacle is the case of modernization and 
women. 


We need reminding, from time to time, that the majority 
of our people live in the rural areas. 


As this is the case, when we speak of the role of women, we 
should be speaking, as a matter of course, of the role of rural 


* Delivered at the 9th Biennial Conference, UNESCO, Cultural Center of the 
Philippines, September 8, 1975. 
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women. But the common assumption of most discussi ons 
the role of women has been the urban women, whil tha 
rural women is presented as a Spee case. = 

be otherwise. 


but for their families—indeed, their community and their 
nation, from the harsh consequences of underdevelopment. 
I believe they have this in common with their sisters in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


They are not so much concerned with the meticulous reci- 
tation of rights, knowing their equal status with men, as with 
those areas in which they could give their full contribution as 
members of society. 


It is nonetheless obvious to most of you that the Filipino 
women—that is, those in the rural areas—need more recognition 
and attention that what they are getting now. They too work 
in the fields and farms, but they are often forgotten in the 
distribution of training and education. 


In this respect, perhaps, the Department of Agriculture, 
The Department of Labor, and The National Manpower and 
Youth Council, may be able to join together and correct the 
perspective of training. The men should not get all the skills 
and training in agricultural or rural industry work while the 
women are confined to domestic arts and home economics. As 
much as the men, our women need to lighten the burden of 
their work, to increase their productivity and generally, to 
expand their horizons. 


I am confident that this distorted perspective is a mere 
oversight and not a deliberate neglect. 


For this is the crucial issue of International Women’s Year: 
“The Full Integration,” as the United Nations says, “of women 
in the development process.” Clearly, the integration is as- 
sumed, but the objective is full integration. 
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This follows from our concept of the authentic partnership 
of men and women in the grand enterprise of living. An im- 
portant aspect of this enterprise is the partnership of working 
for a better social and national order. A human order of 
abundance and happiness. 


We shall be judged by what we do for the least of our 
fellowmen; among the poor, our women are poorer still. Not 
all the participation of women in the sanctified areas of men— 
the professions, business enterprise, government and all its 
agencies—can make up for the destitution of women in our 
barrios and countrysides. It is the recognition of their contri- 
butions, the lightening of their burdens, and, finally, the im- 
provement of their lives, which will mark the success or failure 
of our common endeavor. 


The alienation between city and country, poblacion and 
barrio, works to the ultimate disadvantage of the rural Filipina, | 
who, to our mind, is the archetypical Filipina, with all her 
virtues of modesty, fidelity, fortitude, and industry. Thus, a 
national perspective which eradicates the anarchronistic demar- 
cation line between city, and country, poblacion and barrio, will 
achieve the full integration of our women in the process of 
national development. 


Finally this is the task of men and women, the government 
and the private sector. This must be the mission of all for-we 
must all move together, united we must be. Unity is foremost in 
that unifying perspective in the attainment of that desired 
society for men and women. 


<, 
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Towards a New World Society * 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, Distinguished 
Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Mr. President, with your kind permission, I shall address 
the distinguished delegates here in the name and in representa- 
tion of the Head of State of the Republic of the Philippines, Pres- 
ident Ferdinand E. Marcos. He has designated me to deliver 
on his behalf a special message to this 30th Anniversary Session 
of the General Assembly, which coincides with International 
Women’s Year. 


Let me begin by conveying to you, Mr. President, the cor- 
dial felicitations of the Government and people of the Philippines 
upon your election to the leadership of the General Assembly at 
such an important juncture in the life of the United Nations. 

* Address by Mrs. Imelda Romualdez Marcos as personal representative of 


Philippine President Ferdinand E. Marcos, delivered before the 30th session of the 
Assembly of the United Nations, New York, September 25, 1975. 


The Philippines joins in the warm welcome extended to the 
three new members of our organization — Cape Verde, Sao Tome 
and Principe, and Mozambique. Their entry into the family of 
independent nations marks another milestone in the inexorable 


march of decolonization in Africa. 


We also look forward to weleoming our neighbor, Papua 
New Guinea, into the United Nations. 


My country was one of the original signatories of the Char- 
ter and is therefore a founding member of this world organiza- 
tion. Many of you will recall that General Carlos P. Romulo who 
later became the fourth President of the General Assembly, signed 
the Charter on behalf of the Philippines. Having been present 
at its creation, the Philippines has a vital stake in the survival 
of the United Nations. 


As we all know, the survival of the United Nations has 
been threatened for many years by a dangerous struggle for 
political and military advantage between two so-called worlds. 
But underneath it was taking shape a new confrontation. 


As the force of historic colonialism diminished and withered, — 
new nations emerged — a Third World that sought, not supre- 
macy, but equality and justice. This new world sought to chal- 
lenge the economic and social order inherited from an age that 
had in fact come to an end, an order that was no longer rational 
or equitable or justified, if, indeed, it had ever been so. 
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My country inevitably shared in this new confrontation; we 
identified ourselves with other developing nations in the common 
search for a just distribution of the human heritage. 


That is why I bring with me the resurgent hope of a develop- 
ing country in Asia. We dare to believe that the great and 
fortunate powers of the world have at last acknowledged the 
aspirations of the Third World. 


We aspire not to dispossess, or to deprive the rich, but to 
claim our legitimate heritage. For decades, we have indeed been 
insisting that the predatory politics of the past were formidable 
obstacles to our development. 


But there is this resurgent hope, a hope sparked by the con- 
sensus reached at the Seventh Special Session, which marked a 
turning point in world affairs. This consensus should necessarily 
be the primary concern of this Assembly. 


That concern would be reflected in the re-ordering of prior- 
ities in the agenda of this Assembly. The various aspects of a 
new international economic order: must rank equally in import- 
ance with the political questions of special interest to the great 
powers. 


Peace is essential to development. That is why we are grati- 
fied by the spirit of conciliation and mutual accommodation that 
inspired the recent agreement in the Middle East. But peace is 
not measurable in military and political terms alone. There can 


be no peace in our world until conditions of life worthy of t “ 
dignity of man are achieved in the developing countrie ; 


ea we preeeekien * the pe : 


Much hard bargaining is ahead of us on the terms of inter- 
national trade, on market structures in the field of raw materials 
and commodities, on indexation and buffer stocks, on tariff 
preferences, on the transfer of resources and technologies, on 
monetary reform, on the tragic problem of food, indeed on all the 
aspects of a new world economic order. 


Let us not forget that with ali the proliferation of confer- 
ences and resolutions, plans, funds and councils, we still find 
ourselves at this mid-point of the second development decade very 
far indeed from a just and equitable world society. 


It has been many years since the United Nations officially 
fixed 0.7 percent of the Gross National Product as fair annual 
rate for assistance from industrial countries, yet even now the 
richest countries in the world extend development assistance far 
below the official United Nations target. 


But dare we hope that in the new spirit of conciliation and 
cooperation, member-nations might be prepared to consider a more 
reliable means of financing development? 


The unpredictable fluctuations in the amount of interna- 
tional assistance extended in any given year have made it almost 
impossible for national and international authorities to plan 
balanced development on a long-term basis. 


Would member-nations, rich and poor, of whatever economic 
or social system be prepared to consider re-structuring inter- 
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Under such a system, developmen 3 


the building of a new world order. The member-nations should, 
therefore, seize the opportunity to move the United Nations from 
the periphery to the center of world affairs. 


The consultations and negotiations within the United Na- 
tions system and related forums should be maintained and inten- 
sified. Every effort should also be made to enlarge the consensus 
among the members of each side — the developed countries on 
the one hand and the developing countries on the other — as an 
essential step towards wider and generally more acceptable 


agreements. 


On the side of the developing countries, an important stage 
in the continuing search for larger consensus will be reached in 
the Philippines in February 1976, when the ministerial meeting 
of the “Group of 77” is held in Manila, in preparation for the 
fourth UNCTAD conference, which will be convened in Nairobi 


next May. 


The dialogue, so important for the future of mankind, 
should no longer be left exclusively to diplomats, politicians and 
bureaucrats. It should not be limited to governments bargain- 
ing with other governments here in the General Assembly and 
in other international forums. 


The time has come to engage not only governments but also 
the peoples whom they represent. The time has come to bring to 
life the provision of the International Development Strategy 
calling for intensive, concerted mobilization of world opinion, 
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We are convinced that the new world economic order is 


big a task for governments alone to accomplish. i 


In order to implement shale solemn oma 
sensus decisions of the Seventh Special on 
the industrial countries will need the w nding, 
support of their constituencies, of th ei 
the governments of 7 a unt : 
own responsibilities. . 


The problems facing us today have moral roots — in in- 
justice, intolerance, greed and dominance by the strong. Their 
solutions, then, if they are to be effective and enduring, cannot 
be sought in man’s acquisitive nature, but in his sense of justice 


and sense of community with his fellowmen. 


It is clear that international relations, including economic 
relations, must no longer be based merely on the balance of con- 
flicting interests nor on the unremitting competition among 
nations over material objectives, but on the moral principles 
accepted by all mankind — justice, fair sharing, mutual under- 
standing and cooperation, tolerance, the protection of the weak 
and freedom from domination by the strong. 


These universal moral principles could be embodied in an 
international code of ethics governing relations among nations. 
The international community has already adopted the Inter- 
national Development Strategy, the Charter of the Economic 
Rights and Duties of States and the Declaration on the New 
International Economie Order. The idea of a code of conduct 
for transnational corporations has gained almost universal ac- 
ceptance. We can now extend our attention to a more compre- 
hensive international code of ethics which should guide the entire 
range of the behavior of nations towards one another. 


Central to the proposed International Code of Ethics are 
the principles of sovereign equality and _ self-determination, 
taking into account national aspirations for self-reliance and 
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the equitable distribution of the goods of life ease the ns 
of the world. 


A sincere committees to an ee ; 


It is in accordance with this view that we in the Philippines 
have placed the moral imperative at the very heart of our de- 
velopment program. We believe that the goal of economic and 
social justice — the human goal which we require of the inter- 
national community — should also be a cardinal aim within na- 
tions and societies. This is the very essence of the New Society 
which President Marcos and the Filipino people are striving to 


build in the Philippines. 


It is a rare experience, on this occasion, to gain at first 
hand such a vivid sense of history-in-the-making. This 30th 
Session of the General Assembly provides a unique opportunity 
for shaping a hetter future for mankind. 


The new international economic order confronts not only 
our instinct for survival, or our natural desire for material well- 
being, but also the deepest values of our civilization. The 
challenge, therefore, is ultimately addressed to the conscience of 
humanity. We are called upon to create a new moral image of 


man, 


At the threshold of action, we should pause and reflect on 
the kind of world we want for ourselves and for generations yet 
to come. We could aim simply for a world of co-existence, of 
minimum give-and-take, of nothing more than live-and-let-live — 
until the next conflict. 
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The Conservation of Human Beings” 


We are here to inaugurate the Nutrition Center of the Phil- 
ippines, and to dedicate it as an institution and as an enterprise 


to the Filipino people and to the world. 


I wish to express the admiration and gratitude of the nation 
to all those who have contributed in one way or the other the 
realization of a Filipino vision. 

In the ancient society of the Incas, the living tenet was 
that all must eat. This was not an ideal for the ordinary Incan 
but a reality of his social life. But in our modern civilization, 
in spite of its science and technology, the end of human hunger 
is still an ideal, devoutly to be wished. 


* Delivered at the inauguration of the Nutrition Center of the Philippines, 
September 30, 1975. 


We, are outraged by this spectacle of waste, cruelty and in- 
justice, for hunger strikes the poorest and the most helpless of 
human beings; the children who have become the endangered 


species, the fourth world. 


The nutrition center we are inaugurating now will be called 
upon to dedicate its efforts and resources to three million chil- 
dren. Between the ages of six months and six years who are 
malnourished and undernourished. One-half of all deaths every 
year in the Philippines are children below five years old—a tra- 
gic waste of parental love and human resources. Only three out 
of every ten pre-school children will attain full growth and intel- 
lectual development. 


These figures put to rest the age-long complacency that no 
one dies of hunger in the Philippines. It is true that we have 
no famines, the tragedy of death by the millions, but this is no 
small consolation for the children whose minds will be scarred 
by hunger. 


This plight challenges the highest ideals of the new society 
which we are nowcreating not only for today but for tomorrow. 
As our inheritors, our children deserve justice, sacrifice and de- 
dication. This is the ultimate commitment of the Nutrition Center 
of the Philippines. 3 


Its innovative approach to the problem of hunger in our 
society goes beyond the feeding of the hungry; it involves their 
restitution as human beings. Their hunger must be stilled. But 
more important is the hunger of their minds, the starvation of 
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their spirit, must be satisfied. The correlation and moral growth 
is all too evident. Mind-feeding follows body-feeding. 


It is not our purpose to restrict the nutrition center to the 
role of a feeding center. More than an institution for the human 
body, the nutrition center will be an agency for the enrichment of 
the mind, ultimately, it will also serve as a feeding center for the 
enlargement of understanding. This center is meant to educate 
parents in proper nutrition, in the requirements of a balanced 
diet, for the benefit of their growing children. The nutrition 
center hopefully is here to feed the body and the mind. 


We have no alternative but to give. There are no conditions 
for coming to the aid and support of those who will inherit the 


world. 


The greatest and the most fundamental conservation of all 
is the conservation of human beings. Population planning, social 
justice, development, the entire range of environmentalism, have 
for its supreme purpose the preservation and enhancement of 
the human life. If we are then asked what the Nutrition Center 
of the Philippines is all about, we shall say it is about life—life 
in its fullness and in the glory of its creator. 


It is with this thought that we inaugurate today, the Nutri- 
tion Center of the Philippines, a center dedicated to life. 


To all of you, thank you. 
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Life in Music* 


I am very happy to weleome to the Philippines the creative 
people of our neighboring countries who’are here for the third 
Asian Composers League Conference, a meeting which augurs well 
for the development of this branch of the arts with which Asians 
have lived so intimately through the centuries. 


The power of music is such that it is probably the single 
salient thing that makes all men brothers. It is indestructible 
for even in the most sorrowful periods of man’s journey through 
life, in wartime, in dire crisis, in the very face of oblivion, man 
finds the courage, the indomitable urge to sing, or to play a bit 
of music. Martyrs have sung their psalms in the arena even as 
the lions are loosed on them. Defeated armies in surrender sing. 


* Delivered at the Asian Composers League Conference, October 13, 1975, Cultural 
Center of the Philippines. 
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A people oppressed sing, in defiance and hope. And all of us 
sing if not even whistle in the dark. 


The deepest instincts within us are always ready to appre- 
hend beauty. That is why music sometimes is used in fighting a 
cause, in winning a struggle between nations, or in bending the 
mind to this or that idea. No barriers can shut out music, no 
laws can eradicate it. People are richer for having musie and 
a people are worthier for creating their own music. 


Today in the Philippines, we are striving as we have never 
before, to discover, understand and develop our own music. 
Leaders in our country sincerely believe that in the pursuit of 
total national development, we must develop our culture, the arts, 
especially music. For sound is the first medium in the reaching 
out for the young or of one being to the other. 


But what is music? Is it oe the discipline of ices that 
articulates the sentiment of one’s heart? We are grateful indeed, 
that we have various insti 7 Is and instruments for promoting — 2 
music in the Philippines. We have the Cultural Center, the Music 
Promotion Foundation and many other organizations citind ee 
in nourishing the talents of our people whose genius will serve 
not only Filipinos but our own people’s ate and rela- 
tions with the rest of mankind. i. 
At its best, music is universal. There are no ideologies, no — 
nationalities, no prejudices that differentiate between music of 
one country or another, Only unfamiliarity breeds strangen 
On first hearing new music, we, who have been used to our | 


patterns may find it at first curious, or even cacophonous. But 
listen to this new music long enough and your inner ear will soon 
discover the symmetry of sound, the harmony of rhythm and 
finally the magic thing that stirs the heart. And this is like the 
discovery of friendship, of kinship between one people and 
another, divided before by ignorance, time and distance. 


In my most compelling visions, my deepest yearnings, I often 
imagine people all over the world coming together as one. At 
this moment, this vision might seem too utopian, perhaps un- 
attainable, considering the prejudices, the suspicions, the rival- 
ries, even the active hostilities between nations and between races. 
But may not a time come when all these factors which set people 
against each other, or wall them off from one another, crumble, 
come down clear to the ground and reveal to all human beings 
their brotherhood? It is something that all men and women of 
goodwill are even now striving to actualize. 


How easy it would be, though, if music can come into play 
as a formal, unifying factor for mankind. Then we shall all 
have something in common to work with, something to hold and 
to cherish together, something indeed that will reach all of us, 
touching one another in the most essential part of our being, 
that which reacts instantly to harmony and beauty. 


How I often wish that the Pangkat Kawayan and the Bayani- 
han Dancers we send abroad and who reap praise from every- 
one, in every country, were in fact an official mission to bind 
people to peace and understanding. If that were so, if the musi- 
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Civilization Has a Price* 


My countrymen: 


It is with great humility, hesitancy, and awe that I accept 
your draft to be the Governor of Metropolitan Manila. 

The problems of Metro Manila are many and of incredible 
magnitude. These problems are not of recent origin: they 
stemmed from many years of neglect and indifference, we 
have but a few years to solve these problems if our metro- 
polis is to be redeemed from utter deterioration. But more 
lamentable than this is the ultimate erosion of the dignity of 
all Filipinos. 

Not a single one among us can afford to beg off and just 
watch the metropolis decay and die. 


* Acceptance Speech of the First Lady, Mrs, Imelda Romualdez Marcos as 
Metropolitan Manila Governor, November 6, 1975, 
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The Participation of All* 


I wish to express my appreciation for your presence this 
morning. Many of you I am sure must have suspected the 
reason for this luncheon meeting. For when I accepted the draft 


as Manager or Governor of Metro Manila, it was in the sincere 
belief that if this Metropolis was to survive, it needed the urgent 


help of all, especially the moulders of minds and of peoples, ““The 
Educators.” Your assistance, cooperation, sensitivity and crea- 


tivity is indispensable in this urgent enterprise of remaking a 


decaying metropolis. 


A city will always be the crown of human collective life. 
The centerpiece of a people’s political, social, economic, and 


* Delivered at a luncheon meeting with City Mayors, Municipal Mayors and 
Educators, Heroes Hall, Malacafang, November 10, 1975. 
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cultural aspirations. It was the city which invented human 
civilization, being in the recent past the sanctuary from bar- 
barism. The death of a city, in fact, spells the death of a people 
or a civilization. 

It has become clear, in this decade, at least, that the plight 
of the cities is a universal one, that it is nothing less than the 
plight of human beings in this planet, and that, ultimately, it 
is a question of civilization. 


As you all know, greater Manila is not unique in her 
problems; these are problems which she faces in common with 
other great cities of the world. Lately cities have become the 
subject of much thought and discussion among concerned 
citizens, environmentalists, urban planners and other specialists, 
All nations face today nothing less than the crisis of cities. 


We understand too the pressures on the city, any city. 
Every ambitious and adventurous young man and woman from 
the provinces migrate to the city for the fulfillment of their 
dreams. But since success is not guaranteed for all, congestion, 
slums, even the breakdown of services become the norm. 
Population and size determine the character of a city; if the 
space is too small and the people too many, there cannot be 
adequate facilities and conveniences for all. Consequently, there 


comes poverty, crime, dirt, and, finally breakdown of morals 
and of spirit. , 


It was in some such manner that the ancient cities, the glories 
of Greece and Rome, decayed and died. For the city was 
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originally organized as a community, for a group of interacting 
people, but pressures made it a place of alienation. There is 
always the tendency of great cities to insulate human beings 
from one another, making them merely work-places and centers 
of amusement. But we know now that in order to save the cities, 
they must be once again places to live in — a genuine habitat 
for man. 


This, my friends, we must proceed to do—at once and in 
concert. 


As I said when I accepted the draft, I needed everybody’s 
help — not just a few but everybody’s. I hope to see the injection 
of the spirit which holds up rural life, the bayanihan spirit, which 
is the moral bond of all human societies. It was rude rural 
folk and frontiersmen who built the first cities in human 
history, and so long as their spirit of community prevailed, these 
cities thrived and prospered. We must recapture this spirit, if 
we are to succeed. We must once more give the city the heart 
that it needs in order to function. 


In this regard, the schools have an urgent and vital role to 
play. It is no secret that some schools are merely business 
enterprises; there is nothing wrong in making profit in order 
to exist and to expand, but for any business — specially the 
education of the young — the final test should be the objective of 
its existence. And this cannot be anything less than the 
improvement of the community and the elevation of the human 
being. 
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I suggest to you that this objective cannot be achieved if 
the schools consider themselves above the problems of the 
community, which make their students hermits in the daily 
movement of life. I ask, then, that you involve yourselves, your 
faculty, and your students, in the life of the community, perhaps 
even to the point of making community service an integral part 
of their curriculum and academic tenure. I have witnessed in 
other countries, Cuba for example, how the students worked in 
the communities in the morning and pursued their academic 
studies in the afternoon. Thus making them whole citizens, 
important citizens, rather than temporary learning wards of 
society. Apart from strengthening social bonds, this practice 
has the enviable result of solving the problem of lack of 
competent personnel in providing the essential services of an 
exploding metropolis. 


We have learned from the examples of China, Cuba, and 
other countries that while the resources of government can be 
limited, while its services can be constrained, the resources of 
the people and the services they can provide to one another are 
nearly unlimited. A human-oriented society cannot fail, but 
one oriented to other purposes, to material pursuits which have 
no clear human objective, cannot but falter. 


It has been my good fortune — a good fortune that I owe to 
the Filipino people — to have seen how other systems worked, 
how people from other lands approached their shared problems. 
As I proceed to commitments in Washington and Africa some- 
time this month to participate in the United Nations World 
Conferences on Population, Pollution and the Human Environ- 
ment, I am excited for our Metro Manila — for in the foreign 
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lands, they will be discussing the same problems that have been 
plaguing Greater Manila all these years. They have many 
things to teach us, as I am sure they have many to learn from us. 


These conferences dramatize the global urgency of the 
problem of the cities. You are all familiar with the plight of 
New York, the world’s greatest metropolis; in its immediacy, 
it is a problem of money. But underneath it is the problem of 
community, a problem of social cohesion. In spite of New York’s 
welfare and charity expenditures — 3.4 billion dollars — it has 
always had the reputation of being the most impersonal city in 
the world. We think, therefore, that it is more than just money, 
and we hope New Yorkers can summon that strength of spirit, 
that reserve of solidarity, which will save their Metropolis 
from ruin. 


Urbanites, then, face a common problem, the problem of 
civilization. In spite of our difficulties, we are still fortunate 
that we can recognize these problems, and can still get together 
for the common purpose of solving them. 


We shall need funds, to be sure, but, above all, we shall need 
one another. The lack of social concern of civic spirit, is, to 
my mind, our greatest problem. Our task is to ignite this 
concern and to fire this spirit. 


Metro Manila is not just a work-place or a market for 
lucrative business. Poor, untended, neglected by indifferent 


citizens, it becomes a center for Barbarians. 


Let us remember that ultimately we shall not only be 
remaking Metro Manila but also contributing towards making 
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sometimes cynical citizens, Let us galvanize them to 
action, the rest of the nation will follow and take notice 
do something about their respective comme 


An Architecture for the ““Common Man’’* 


Let me first congratulate all of you for your sense of unity. 
This manifestation augurs well not only for the future of your 
profession but also for the future of our country. I am happy 
to know that this sense of unity, so long desired, is enhanced 
by a sense of relevance, since you have chosen as the theme of 
your historic convention the urgent subject of human settlement. 


Architecture is a social art — the most social of all the arts 
and yet if you look at the history of architecture, going back 
as far as the Egyptians, what do you see as the main concern 
of the architect? Monuments of one sort or another: Pyramids, 
Great Walls, Colossea, Imperial Palaces, Cathedrals, Temples, 


* Delivered before the third plenary session of the first national convention of 
the United Architects of the Philippines, Maharlika Hall, Malacaiiang, December 11, 
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Triumphal Arches, Castles, Chateaux, Parliaments — all gr at 


piles of stone and marble and masonry. Finally, in the rer 
sance the architect, for the first time aa his 


kings but “Residences.” 
ings were built only for the rich merel 


tural problems: town and city planning, large-scale low cost 
housing, slum clearance, urban congestion, city transportation 
and environmental pollution. In the words of this convention’s 
theme, they have not been truly concerned with human 
settlements, only with buildings. 


This is not to belittle either their talents or their capabilities. 
There is no doubt that this century has seen the creation of 
some breathtakingly beautiful architecture — the classic purity of 
Mies Van Der Rohe which has been called Greek classicism in 
steel, and the powerful originality of Le Corbusier's Art Brut, 
and there is no doubt that the skyline of Metro Manila has been 
graced by some beautiful buildings done in the international 
style, and that our Filipino domestic architecture has been 
enriched by original exquisite designs that are second to none. 
There is absolutely no doubt about the creative genius and 
technology of our Filipino architects. 


But for all their beauty, neither the skyscrapers of Makati 
nor the mansions of Forbes Park or Metro Manila are really 
significant as creative achievements if we view them in the 
light of our needs here in the Philippines, today, now. In fact, 
those great shining buildings of Makati, with their extravagant 
need for electric power and water, and their extreme density of 
worker population, not to mention the traffic of cars and buses 
they cause, could well be demanding a higher price than we, as a 
people can afford to pay. 


What is it then I ask of you? 
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which no settlement can be truly human, nor any human truly 
settled. 


The second thing I ask of you is more specific. It has to 
do with the pressing problem of designing a form of large-scale 
low cost housing which will provide our low income families 
with homes that will respect their dignity and identity, and 
inspire a feeling of rightful pride of ownership. 


This problem would be difficult enough if it were not further 
complicated by the problem of settlement. Not only must we 
improve the housing of those who have title to where they live, 
but also for the hundreds of thousands who are squatters — those 
who occupy now, or have recently been moved from the land 
to which they had no right, and where their presence, for example 
along esteros and railroad tracks, was contrary to both their own 
health and the general good. 


But resettlement is not merely a matter of driving a truck 
up to the squatter’s shack, piling him, his family and his goods 
inside, and a half hour later dumping them out some thirty or 
forty kilometers outside the city. This is inhuman settlement. 
If you were to transplant a tree this way it would die. 


A human settlement is one in which a human being can 
realize his full potential as a person. A place where he will 
have friends and a place to work, a supply of food and drinking 
water, where he can live in peace, safe and secure: where his 
family ean go to church and his children to school; where he 
has medical care; where he can breathe fresh air and at night 
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see the stars; where his home, poor as it may be, has grown out 
of his needs and expresses his character and that of the country; 


a place he is proud to call his own. 


I fear that the housing projects we see developing here and 
which have been copied from those in America and Europe do 
not satisfy these needs. Thirty years ago, billions of dollars 
were spent on the great housing projects of New York City, such 
as Stuyvestant town. Today, they are concrete jungles where 
people live behind padlocked doors, walk along rat-infested hall- 
ways and sidewalks piled with garbage. In the more recent 
housing projects like those of Singapore, its builders lament that 
many of its residents in their search for identity have resorted 
to petty crimes and robbery. 


Why? Not for lack of money nor of goodwill on the part of 
government or architects. But a crisis of identity and a failure 
to realize what a human being needs to live like a human being — 
pride, dignity, security, the smell of flowers, the sight of stars. 
If you take these from him, you have made him less than human. 
They call this “dehumanizing process” — future shock, and much 
has been written about it. It would be indeed ironic if in a 
country as wide open and as richly endowed by nature as ours 
is, we should suffer from future shock. 3 


It is time that we break with influences which distort and 
constrain us. There is much to commend in being abreast with 
developments abroad; we cannot live in a state of ignorance of 
the world outside. But let us not, on the other hand, lose eur 


own self-knowledge and forsake what makes us distinct as a race 
and as a people. 


We need to return, for example, to our high ceilings and 
open ventilation. I am aware, of course, that there are problems, 
since the industrial development of our urban areas has not 
hitherto been planned. But present structures have been 
adopted from architectures which had to account for the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. Our more expensive houses, 
it has been observed, are winter palaces without the fireplace. 


And so the need for re-examination and revaluation, for 
reform and, yes, even revolution in architectural thought. 
Designing buildings and homes now around an air-conditioning 
system or unit is unnecessary. If not downright dangerous. On 
the one hand, we add pollution, on the other, we squander too 
much energy, which as years pass, will not only be more scarce 
but actually depleted and gone. 


We need to restore the tile, brick and stone houses. Materials 
available from our own earth. Again, it is true that this will 
present some problems. But precisely the question of human 
settlement is a response to more and more problems arising 
from the indifference, neglect and prodigality of the past. 
Certainly, in Metropolitan Manila, which is our immediate 
concern, the problem of human settlement is acute, posing 
thereby, a challenge to the ingenuity and social concern of all 
Filipino architects. 


So what I ask of you is a new creation. A sane se 
that can become a home. A house built entirely of o ul own nm 
native products; a house a Filipino would feel at home in, an 
updated and a more durable version of ane 
work of art that. is truly expressive. 
fortunately, it is not made-for city 1 rj 


it is only right that we should be working together. 


So now I would like to give you a commission. Build a 
house for our poor, our ordinary people, the Common Man. One 
they will feel is part of their character, as their fathers felt of 


the nipa hut. Make it expressive of our spirit —a Malay island 
people, used to seeing the stars and hearing the surf and the 


rustle of wind in the palm trees and smelling the sampaguitas 
in the air. Change the old and alien categories of housing 
projects to human settlements. Make us something our own 
no matter how humble, which we can call a home. 


Such a task is now yours and mine. A task that will require 
hard work, patience, imagination and above all, courage. 
Courage to break off from old traditions and alien ways, and 
to open up new frontiers of our own. Courage to brook 
opposition, criticism, and the temptation to take easy pre- 
fabricated solutions. Courage to make an act of faith and 
love in the “common man” of this land — their goodness, their 
generosity, their love of beauty and their country. Courage to 
be true to the highest ideal of your profession, to be an archi- 
tecton —- a designer and moulder of people, country and future. 


My friends, thank you. 
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Education for Life * 


Let me congratulate all of you, first on the continuing vital- 
ity of your organization and second on its relevance to develop- 
ments in our region and the world. Through the years, the South- 
east Asian Institutes for higher learning has shown its profound 
concern for development problems in Southeast Asia. It is time- 
ly, that now you are addressing yourselves to the urgency of 
accelerating the integration of Asian women in national and 
regional development. 


It must be noted here and now that the integration of Asian 
women into their respective societies is proceeding in various 


degrees, 


* Keynote speech before the Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning 
(ASAIHL) Seminar on the Role of Women in Development: Implications for Higher 
Education in Southeast Asia, December 16, 1975, Maharlika Hall, Malacafiang. 
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All opposition must eventually give way the ine ritable 


process of modernization. 


Our social scientists and educators | 
lack in our higher education. — The 


our most educated people have yet to accept the interdependence 
and inter-relationship of everything on this planet. 


The great problems of modern man, from which Asia—in 
spite of her underdevelopment—is not exempt, directly confront 
the environment: pollution, population, hunger and disease. These 
are no longer the exclusive province of specialists but of every 
educated man and woman. They demand not only scientific 
formulations or confined actions by governments and hice 
but the concern and contribution of everyone. 


We have a moral obligation to be aware of these problems 
and to contribute our share to their solution. © | 


I do believe that we, women, have a great deal to ‘contribute 
to the modern challenge. As sources and nourishers of life, we 
have a singular concern over the green tree of life. We are bio- 
logically equipped to sense every eee to our species; our — 
is an affirmation of life. | | 


We would have more ‘women in the sciences of life, in the 
biological and chemical sciences; in these areas, we can lend our 
personal concerns to the impersonal progress of the sciences. 
Our voices should be heard in discussions over nuclear arma- 
ments, in the proliferation of deadly weapons, chemical and bio- 
logical. But we need the intellectual equipment to do so, since 
it is characteristic of many experts to equate inadequacy with 
mere sentiment. 


Thus, we accelerate the integration of women in national 
and regional development by concentrating on the blind areas 
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of human pursuits. These blind areas are mostly mo 
areas; and if there is one thing which our world s 


today, it is the moral dimension of proses ant r 


need. (uy thie besa 
lose their unique a in the pr 
is a great role for us % 1en, Ww 


it) — 


A City of Man* 


Barely three months ago I assumed with great hesitation 


my first formal role in government. I knew that my drafters 
and supporters counted on my ready access to President Marcos, 


but still the enormity of the problems of Metropolitan Manila 
required much more than this. However, as a resident of 
Manila, and as a Filipino, the draft was a challenge to my social 
conscience. I was faced with people who showed a sincere desire, 
and, much more, the willingness, to contribute their utmost 
share towards the redemption of a dying city. Surely, if others 
were offering themselves to such a formidable endeavor, who 
am I that I should turn my back on them? 


* Delivered before the gathering of the Rotary Clubs of Metropolitan Manila, 
January 22, 1976, Coral Ballroom, Manila Hilton. 
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A further consideration counselled me and it was that as a 
woman, the draft was a clear homage, in the spirit of Inter- 
national Women’s Year, to the Filipino woman’s capacity for 
cooperation — for authentic partnership rather than competi- 


tion — with man. 


This is as it should be: For in the pursuit of a Néw Society, 
all must contribute, all must share, all are equal partners. 


This new egalitarianism is even more mandatory for us in 
Metropolitan Manila than for the rest of the country — not only 
because we set the pace for the rest of the country, but because 
even the most casual consideration confronts us, nay overwhelms 
us, with the enormity of our problems. These are problems 
which directly bear on our daily lives and are unique to us in 
Metropolitan Manila — on top of the large crises we share with 
the rest of the world but most closely with the entire country. 


The ohiaed of land. area or space alone aes the ima- 
gination. Comparative. statistics show that while Tokyo, one 
of the largest and most industrialized cities of the world, ‘has 28 
persons per hectare, Metropolitan Manila has 78 to a hectare. 
We have a total resident population of 7. 5 million, and our 
daytime population may well be a half million more. ae 


yet bd 


These simple Some mean, son one. reer that j to. “Metro- 
politan Manila, we are responsible for one-fifth of the national 
population —a congested one-fifth who nevertheless produce 90 
percent of the national revenue or income. 


All these years, Metropolitan Manila has been decaying. 
Perhaps even dying. We have to stop this deterioration and 


imminent death, for in this instance, the death of Metropolitan 
Manila could spell the death of this country. In our long history 
as a nation, Metropolitan Manila has been the vital nucleus. It 
must be kept alive, if the rest of the country is to survive. At 
the same time, the National Government must develop other 
nuclei, other urban centers equally vital and dynamic as Metro- 
politan Manila all over the country. 


A population figure of almost 8 million has far-reaching 
repercussions affecting our quality of life, and this concerns our 
environment — physical as well as social. No one who liyes in 
Metropolitan Manila can be unaware of the task and the pres- 
sures that confront government here. The «very assumption 
that the best opportunities are to be found in Metropolitan 
Manila aggravates our problems. ° Until the country has other 
urban centers to offer comparable opportunities, we must expect 
continued rural migration to the city. Ihave been informed 
that since I became governor, .some 100,000 rural tees 
have already swarmed our metropolis. 


The task grows heavier with every new resident of Metro- 
politan Manila. Each resident expects, besides job opportunities 
and employment, the essential services of urban living — power, 
water, public transport, garbage disposal, police and fire control 
services — in addition to social services like education, health 
and welfare. Urban people have other special needs, like 
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housing and recreation. And Metropolitan Manila, in partieu- 
lar, has a unique problem of dismaying proportions in its 


perennial floods. 


When I took office, we felt three priority problems of 
Metropolitan Manila to be “A Matter of Survival.” These were 
floods, which can lead to the city’s decay and death; public 
transport and traffic, for productive movement and circulation; 
and garbage collection, for sanitation and beautification. It 
was our immediate view that other problems were secondary 
until we could relieve these three problems to insure the city’s 
physical survival. Our efforts have been geared accordingly, 
without losing sight of succeeding priorities. 


Priorities may be an inexact word, for we set priorities 
only in the allocation of limited material resources. Otherwise, 
we give equal importance to every problem, because the problems 
of the city are such that they have to be solved altogether or 
not at all. We have moved on all fronts, simultaneously. In 
improving the quality of life, our approach must be and is total, 
taking into account man’s relation to man and his total environ- 
ment, and also, in our case, Metropolitan Manila’s relation to 
the rest of the country. 


We mean to create in Metropolitan Manila a habitat worthy 
of man — an environment within which a man can develop his 
full potential, a place where man can live fully, happily and 
with dignity. This is our vision that springs from an organic 


plan. A grand design dictated by the needs of man — not of 
individuals in isolation, but of a creative, productive, interacting 
human community. 


Everyone, therefore, has a role to fulfill. And everyone 
must contribute his share to the common good — that which is 
good for everyone, not just for oneself. This is the community 


spirit — the spirit that has motivated such organizations as the 
Rotary clubs. 


But community spirit should not be confined to clubs and 
invoked only in speeches. This spirit should animate every 
citizen to concrete action in the varied enterprise of living. How 
to achieve this goal is a task equally important and fundamental 
to our vision for Metropolitan Manila, it is in this task that J 
urgently need your concern and your help. 


Rather than imposing ordinances and regulations, we seek 
to create an environment conducive to a discipline born out of 
a motivation for self-improvement, development and profit; a 
motivation not out of fear, but out of love in its fundamental 
sense, which is compassion for our fellow human being. This is 
not a discipline that can flower overnight, but with the proper 
guidelines, incentive and environment, we can begin. 


When doing something brings obvious improvement, and 
even profit, discipline becomes self-imposed; it is internalized. 
It is for such as you, the privileged elite, to lead the way towards 
discipline for ourselves and for our fellowmen. You can help 
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us instill fundamental values and the right motivation so that 
each and every citizen will act in concert for the common good, 


In the long range, we must act according to plan — neither 
haphazard nor short-sighted. A total vision requires a grand 
design. We will have this. Already, we are setting up a data 
bank to guide expert planners and developers, both Filipino and 
foreign, who will help us in drawing up this grand design. ~ 

Meanwhile, we are acting on problems that cannot wait. 

After decades of bewilderment and neglect, the flood 
problem is being met — immediately, through the simple act’ of 
opening up, cleaning and dredging our waterways; ‘in the long 
run, through integrated flood control structures whose funding 
over the next several years was recently insured by presidential 
mandate. We had to move some of the squatters, which in 
some quarters.is not a very. popular decision; but then, is it 
fair that a few thousand should be privileged to usurp..the 
esteros and inconvenience the lives of millions? It. is not for 
lack of compassion that we are moving. them, but .out.of com- 


passion for the welfare of. all. ‘It is also compassion. that moves . 
us to effect their relocation in the. most. gentle. way. ‘possible. 
But we have to act now, or perish, bin avieeani contebies | 


With flood control. and river del Bi =a soon be 
able to harness our waters: to general re the 
area’s water supply, so that the outside so ase sas hat ie 
our water “and ae inte serve ‘ew urban : : 1 
instead. vino se? bas sevierny Ion on 


We approach the transport problem by the integration of 
land, rail and water transport facilities to provide maximum 
efficient service to city residents, minimize fuel consumption, 
and move market goods and products systematically, to keep 
down prices. Another measure would be to minimize the 
middlemen—which sometimes are as many as 72 for some food 
items. ; 


Our traffic problem is related to land transport in Metropo- 
litan Manila, where about 400,000. of the country’s 700,000 
vehicles ply over only 2.8 percent..of. the country’s. entire 
road network. We have asked the most qualified traffic 
experts to help us. But as we are able to provide enough 
vehicles for public transport, we hope that more people will use 
public transport.for daily commuting, .Even the most affluent 
car owners in more developed. cities abroad have been doing this.. 
In this way, we shall also help greatly to save on fuel costs. 


Garbage disposal has been a problem all these years, not 
only because of inefficient collection and short-sightedness, but 
especially the lack of motivation. Through the wise application 
of science and technology, we can now and will recycle garbage 
into fertilizer, with the establishment here within the next. two 
years of five composting plants whose output will make us self- 
sufficient in fertilizer and eventually exporters... Today, the 
Philippines spends at least 200 million dollars annually to import. 
fertilizer — an amount we could well use for other development 
purposes. By recycling, we hope to solve the garbage problem 
permanently — not only cleaning up our surroundings but also 
making the effort profitable. Similarly, we shall convert water 


lilies which clog up our rivers and lakes into “ne 


and fertilizer. 


As part of our health and sanitation 
improve our markets and slaughterhouses, which a 
carriers of disease. Seventy percent of the aver 
medical bill can be traced to food-borne diseas 


In addition, more than half of the pa _ 
should not be confined at all. To deconge 
shall have accessible outpatient clinies in 
to cases that do not require hospita 


iia? 
= >. 
- - - 


We have more than oes 100 
constitute one of the pressures on ow 


of thousands every year to = nighe 
We oe neue ae } 


city, we shall have a new international airport away from the 
center of the Metropolis, and we may similarly relocate the piers. 


We consider housing to be just one component of the pro- 
blems of human settlements. While we shall continue upgrading 
sites and services, we shall also make it possible for families of 
modest means to build their own homes relevant to their needs 
and their environment by developing a simple technology that 
makes use of our own materials. 


We are encouraging more neighborhood parks and recrea- 
tion and community centers, enough open spaces and breathing 
room for a city that will otherwise be stifled in steel and stone. 


But we shall do all these, not at the expense of the rest of 
the country. We will, as we must, set the pace for development, 
but the rest of the country must grow along with us. 


While many things will have to be initiated by government, 
every undertaking must be able to count on the work of citizens 
— the private, often privileged sector, sharing with the masses. 
We inaugurate this cooperation in the new spirit of communita- 
rianism. As 1 have said in my opening speech, in the New 
Society, all must contribute, all must share, all are equal part- 
ners, in an undertaking in which all must benefit. 


We are faced with rectifying, with undoing, many decades 
of negligence, greed, improvidence, and indifference. More than 
the physical and environmental neglect is human neglect. In 
a congested city, where people live close to one another, there 
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is extreme alienation, an indifference to neighborliness, a neglect 
of community. 


That is why in a metropolis of allurements and delights, 
there is no cultural cohesion, no social solidarity. When a 
neighborhood is blighted, the affluent move to exclusive ghettoes 
and leave the old to decay and death. It is no small wonder 
that ours has become a blighted Metropolis. 


We must put an end to this blight, to this inhuman eyvisce- 
ration of a Manila which was once known as “The City of Our 
Affections.”’ We remember, historically, a city that was the seat 
of a national civilization, radiant with her own personality. 
She was not created to pander only to economic need but to 
realize social ideals and exalt cultural values. 


We must, therefore, renew and recreate this city, bestow it 
and revive it with our love. 


I have come to you then in the name of that vision, of a 
Manila that is the crown of a moving country, a Manila that 
lives the meaning of a city, a Manila that is the inheritor and 
creator of our most cherished human values — the Manila 
we love. 


Your city, then, is your image; she is your neighbor. Reach 
out to her, reach out to him, for in that solidarity — our soli- 
darity as neighbors, citizens, and Filipinos — lies the redemption 
of a city and the renaissance of a race. 


Let us then proceed to make a City of Man. 
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Culture: The Human Face of Development * 


We are honored to welcome you to the Cultural Center 
of the Philippines, the sanctuary of the Filipino soul. Tonight, 
we are privileged to give you a sense of what we were, what we 
are, and what we hope to be, as manifested in our cultural 


expressions. 


Here, in a profound sense, is the reality of our being, the 
countenance of our race, the heart and soul of our humanity. 


We are proud of this culture, as any people would be who 
had to reclaim and recreate their identity from harsh historical 
circumstance. In this regard, we share a common experience 
with the rest of the Third World. 


* Welcome Address at the Cultural Presentation for the Participants of the 
Third Ministerial Meeting of the Group of ’77, Cultural Center of the Philippines, 
February 3, 1976. 
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We cherish our culture because in its manifestations lie the 
meaning of our existence. It contains and nurtures our 
motivations, our hopes and aspirations as a people. 


We aim to preserve it and to nourish it, determined, as 
we are, to remain truly Filipinos in the pursuit of progress. 
Our identity, our cultural integrity, reminds us that the human 
being is sovereign, that human values must not be surrendered 
in the ambition for material wealth. 


It is timely, perhaps, that as we speak of a new world 
economic order, our culture should speak to us from the deepest 
well-springs of our human heritage. The message is essentially 
a re-assertion of the true, the good, and the beautiful: let these 
be the ultimate ends of our material endeavors. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that development is the servant of man; 
nothing that is inherently ours should be surrendered to the 
strong. 


But what is the strength of a race but its soul? For a 
race lives only as long as its cultural heritage is alive. Thus 
a soul less development, material wealth without a human face, 
is doomed. 


In the end, we give to our world, to the great human society, 
our most precious offering: our culture, ourselves. This is our 
supreme contribution to peace and to humanity. 


A Profound Sense of Human Society“ 


We welcome you today to the realization of an idea proposed 
six years ago at the First Asian Conference of Ministers respon- 
sible for social welfare. This edifice to human welfare, which 
we formally call the “Asian Centre for Training and Research 
in Social Welfare and Development”, embodies the new develop- 
ment strategy for social welfare, liberating it from the traditional 
approach of dole and dependence. 


Man in Asia has known hunger, ignorance, disease, fear 
and disability through many centuries. It is an afflicted image 
of man that we have in Asia, but we Asians are fortunate to carry 
a great heritage, in culture and civilization, in which the human 


* Delivered at the inauguration of the Asian Centre for Training and Research 
in Social Wclfare, February 4, 1976, South Superhighway, Makati. 
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being is exalted. It is our centuries-old poverty that has pinned 


us down—a poverty resulting from conquests which enfebbled 


our institutions and our societies. 


Now, we are building up our institutions, remaking our so- 
cieties, and re-creating our cultures, and we are doing all these 
that “Asian man” may rise above his legacy of domination. We 
hope, through this centre, to provide the peoples of this region— 
especially the policy-makers, planners and social thinkers—with 
educational experience in social welfare, ranging from commun- 
ity action to national and regional development. 


What we must guard against is a moral disability which 
fails to see the worth of a human being simply because he is en- 
febbled or disadvantaged in one way or another. Charity, which 
is a commendable virtue, becomes even more sublime when it 
takes the form of assisting our fellowmen to realize their God- 
given potential. No nation, no society in Asia, should be content, 
to be charitable when we can be sublime. 


By indigenous research and culture learning—since develop- 
ment efforts are culture-bound—we aim to infuse into our na- 
tional and regional endeavors a profound sense of human society. 


In this Asian century, as it has been called, let us not be 
distinguished alone for our strategic importance, nor for our 
rising national pride, but for the knowledge that with all our 
difficulties, we dare to commit ourselves totally to mankind. 
After all, is not the end of development, man? 
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Our idea of a progressive Asia built on social compassion 
derives from the vision of a new Philippine society arising out 
of anarchy and indifference. As President Marcos has said, 
the rebellion of the poor is the outstanding morality of our times. 
It is nothing less than the protest of human worth. 


Indeed, we should judge our achievements, nationally and 
regionally, on their beneficient effects on the less privileged of 
our peoples. Learning from the experience and history of others, 
let us take care that no segment of our populations is left 
in the lurch of development—the indigent, the disabled, and the 
handicapped. 


It would be tragic, indeed, if we succeeded in building great 
cities and in enjoying a measure of prosperity only to exclude the 
physically and even mentally afflicted from the meaningful life 
of our communities. Happily, Asian tradition makes no harsh 
distinctions between able and disabled, rich and poor; let us re- 
vive and strengthen this tradition, while doing away with other, 


less cherisable, traditions. 


Thus, as we totally commit ourselves to the New Society in 
the Philippines, we, at the same time ‘offer ourselves to a New 
Asian Society dedicated to the welfare and self-realization of the 
Asian peoples. The support that President Marcos has given to 
our center, will signal, we hope, the deeper involvement of all of 
us. 


I would like, therefore, to acknowledge, on behalf of the 
Filipino people, and extend our gratitude for the participation 
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OMMIUSSION 


is asked of us 


It 


An Indivisible City* 


It is said that revolutions start from below while reforms 
begin from above. But we can have a revolution that begins 
with reforms, and today we appeal to the privileged elite. This 


is perhaps why I am here before you today. 


Let me call you the privileged, without moral disapproval, 
because many of you have achieved urban life styles by sheer 
effort and dedication. But this does not change the fact that 
you are exceptionally blessed, while the majority of Manilans 
have only the good fortune of having been born here or eking 


out their existence in the metropolis. They do not have the 


* Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines, Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel. Intercontinental Manila, February 4, 1976. 
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same command of urban amenities that you have. Many of 
them are even unaware of what a city should be. 


It is not only my task but yours as well to put an end to this 
unawareness. It is our mutual obligation to give Manilans, our 
people, an authentic metropolitan sense, a sense of cityhood. 


Let us observe with candor Manila today. You will see 
two cities, the city of the rich and the city of the poor. If 
Manila is to be rehabilitated, to be reborn to a glorious new 
existence, we must make one indivisible city, which is the city 
of man. We need a new sense of solidarity, a renewed sense 
of purpose. 


With another privileged group, the Rotarians, I had the 
oceasion of describing the enormity of my responsibilities as 
Governor of Metropolitan Manila. I cited the multifarious 
problems of Metropolitan Manila, which, together, added to 
nothing less than an urban crisis, a crisis which Metropolitan 
Manila shares with other cities of the world. These are prob- 
lems that can be solved — some in the short term, and others 
in the course of time. But I emphasized a vital condition: 

These problems cannot be solved by government alone; their 
solution requires the participation of all. 

To live in a city is to live in community. This is the 
first principle of urban existence. The great metropolises in ’ 
history thrived because of a true sense of community. You t 
will recall that it was in a city, Athens, that democracy was ‘ 


a. ? 
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born; it was the city which first gave humanity a man- 
centered civilization, 


The city did not come about by government decree. The 
city came about because the people living in it decided that 
they needed a compact community which believed in a life 
that was true, beautiful and good. The city in human history 
rose not by decree but by a strong sense of human solidarity. 


I need not cite here the great material contributions that 
you have made, individually and collectively, to Metropolitan 
Manila — and perhaps, even to the nation. The sheer oper- 
ations of your businesses and trades provided employment to 
hundreds of thousands of Manilans. Your taxes are part of 
the income which the national government derives from Metro- 
politan Manila. There is no intention of diminishing your 
economic capabilities. 


But these are not enough. You are in business for busi- 
ness, and thus your economic contributions are also rewarded 
by business returns, However, all of us need to contribute 
more, not only in material terms but also in moral terms — 
to give not only a fraction of our material profits but a part 
of ourselves. 


The physical problems of Metropolitan Manila are for- 
midable but their solutions are, in the final analysis, simple: 
in the sense that we need only to program our resources 
towards that end. But to give a metropolis, namely its people, 
a motivation, a will, a moral dimension to achieve, is a much 
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more difficult task. For in this matter, we are dealing with 
the human mind, the human heart, which must be given a 
purpose and a meaning, and above all, a deep compassionate 


concern. 


We are concerned, to begin with, about the moral tone of 
Metropolitan Manila. It would be easy enough to have a viable 
city, a city which produces and consumes, a city which exists 
solely on its economic advantages. But will you be content only 
to have a center of business and industry, while the air is 
polluted, space congested, and culture and leisure neglected? 
You will have, in short, an eviscerated city, such as we have 
now. 


Most of you are businessmen and, therefore, you have great 
influence over communications, the messages of the city. Why 
do you permit mediocrity in media and all forms of advertising — 
some are not just mediocre but completely in bad taste — when 
by your command over advertising budgets, you can insist 
on the good, if not the excellent? Why should you, by your 
undeniable community influence, permit the accumulation of 
garbage in your immediate home or office vicinity? Why do 
you tolerate the corruption in public services? You cannot 
say that you have not the power. It is only that you have 
not exercised it. 


Let us be clear on one thing about power. Power exercised 
for the general good, for the welfare of all, cannot be resisted. 
But power for selfish interests can and will be resisted. That 
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is the essence of the New Society. It is certainly the essence 
of the society we wish for Metropolitan Manila, and for the 
whole country. 


The same power you exercise over business enterprise can 
be exercised by you for the social good. You can start from 
where you are, from the vantage point of your business interests, 
by giving guidelines or perhaps undertaking the social task 
of housing your own employees. A portion of your profits, 
which are either plowed back into business or expended in 
conspicuous consumption, can be used for scholarships, or better 
still, for research and development on socially beneficial, and 
yet viable projects like processes that can convert garbage, 
solid wastes, water lilies and banana stalks into fertilizer, biogas, 
aleohol and other useful products; or economical means of 
making clay bricks and tiles. Because of your privileged 
positions, you can set the example in energy conservation, not 
only for your own good, but for that of the whole country 
as well. Your buildings and premises can be cleaner, greener 
and more beautiful. 


The annual floods, the pollution and the congestion, the 
filth and the bad taste, the fire hazards and the health hazards, 
demand the initiative of government. But more than the 
physical approaches, in order for the solutions to become per- 
manent, they demand the resoluiion of all. And if initially 
they demand the action of government, they demand too the 
concern and contribution of the privileged elite who know how 
it is to live fully and well in a modern metropolis. 
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Everything that you do bespeaks the values that you cherish 
as a human being. Observe the streets you pass and the 
neighbors you greet, be sensitive to other people and your 
surroundings, and you will find that one positive gesture, one 
act arising out of real compassion, can immeasurably improve 
your physical and social environment. 


We are all dependent on one another, and our salvation 
lies in our warm interaction with each other as human beings. 


Our city, indeed, has a human face. We need only to 
rediscover our shared humanity to find in ourselves the 
motivation, the will, the necessary act of social compassion. 


We need a little heart to care; we need a little time to 
pause and consider what we want for ourselves and for our 
fellow human beings who live, labor and achieve in Metropolitan 
Manila. We need to recognize the fundamental fact that Manila 
is the neighbor we confront on the way to work and leisure. 
Metropolitan Manila is the Manilan: a metropolite, but a human 
being first. 

To all of you, I beg this: if each of you only extends a 
part of yourselves to other Manilans, you will be surprised 
how much can be achieved by a little more heart, a little more 
compassion. Followed by a bit of concrete action, we will 
have a Metropolitan Manila worthy to be called the City of Man. 


Soon you will be informed by Media of the extent of 
Manila’s problems. You will find in their recitation precisely 
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the areas to which you feel you can contribute as individuals 
and members of the Chambers of Commerce of the Philippines. 
As it has been a privilege to live in Metropolitan Manila, there 
is a corresponding responsibility for everyone, whatever his 
status in life. 


By this realization, we hope to mold Metropolitan Manila 
into a compact community of men who know how to wed their 
blessings with responsibilities. 


When I assumed the post as governor barely three months 
ago, I realized that I would need the help of all. It has been 
my determination since then to appeal to all, but especially to 
the privileged, knowing that my success will depend on the 
extent of your commitment. 


All of us want a Metropolitan Manila reborn and re- 
deemed. Let us, by working together, build such a Manila. 


In this task, all are equal, all must share, all must 
contribute, towards the redemption of our city, the creation of a 
city of man — an Indivisible City we shall be proud to call 
the crown of our civilization. 
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A Tribute to the Filipino People" 


I am grateful to all of you for your presence here today, and 
for the goodwill which you all share with the biggest, little ma- 
gazine in the world, the Reader’s Digest, whose editor-in-chief, 
Mr. Ed Thompson and his wife Nancy, a lovely person, happily 
are here with us today. 


I am moved by having been included in the pages of a literary 
institution which has touched many lives for more than 54 years 
and is read every month by 100 million people all over the world 


in 13 languages, and is transmitted in Braille and in recordings 
to the blind. 


Miss Beth Day’s article is—and like .everything Reader's 
Digest prints—excellently done. I have only one objection. She 


* Remarks delivered at the Reader’s Digest Luncheon, February 27, 1976. 
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is guilty of what journalists call “wrong attribution.” For her 
article gives all the credit to the wrong person. 


I appreciate Miss Day’s generosity. But, really, it is not I 
but the Filipino people—the countless, tireless, ingenious, indo- 
mitable, often nameless little people of the Philippines who had 
built the projects like Nayong Pilipino or the Philippine Village, 
the Cultural Center, the Heart Center, the National Arts at Ma- 
kiling, the Population, Nutrition and Mental Feeding Centers, 
and all the other projects which she so kindly attributed to me. 


What I really did towards those projects was only to act for 
the Filipino people. I was merely their instrument, perhaps a 
willing and eager instrument, but their instrument just the same. 


It was the Filipino people and not me who would work days 
and stayed awake nights thinking of the problems of our cities 
and of our country. Thus, it is the Filipino people who deserve 
the honor and praise today. Not I. 


Instead, I might add that Filipinos have a lot in common with 
the Reader’s Digest, for since its inception, the Reader’s Digest 
has always emphasized the human values behind the news—the 
human face of events. To this day, one is delighted by its gentle 
humor and entranced by its human wisdom. Filipinos and the 
Reader’s Digest have the same philosophy; they share the same 
attitudes to life. They both believe in laughter, in goodness, in 
beauty, in generosity, in the need for looking at the other side, 
in the power of knowledge, in short, they believe in the human 


* 


being. | 


Like the Reader’s Digest, the Filipinos are cheerful, positive 
and constructive. They are sensitive, optimistic and alert to the 
tremendous trifles wrought by human beings. 


I believe that the privilege of having been featured in the 
Reader’s Digest will inaugurate a new understanding of the Fili- 
pino, that the Filipino has summoned the courage to be himself, 
that he has dared—in our time—to stand on his own and be self- 
reliant. As President Marcos is fond of noting, “The Filipino 
now stands with pride and dignity.” Indeed, he is our “most 
unforgettable character,” in the best Reader’s Digest tradition. 


Mr. Thompson, we know this is your first visit to the East 
and the Philippines. You have read and heard of us, of our 
country, and of our people. Now you will have the chance to 
know us more—in the things that you will see and feel, in the 
people that you will meet. We know that you will find a warm 
and kind people, frienly and frank, where every stranger is a 
friend, and no friend is a stranger. 


Our pride lies in our hearts. We may have our difficulties 
—we may have our problems. But as Filipinos, we have learned 
to become true to ourselves, and we are determined to realize 
the fulfillment of our humanity. 


For in the last analysis, it is people who care and people 
who matter. 


Today, I am privileged to thank Miss Day, the Reader’s 
Digest, the Filipino people, and to a very special Filipino, a very 
dear human being, the President for the opportunity of giving 
the world a glimpse of this wisdom. 


My friends, it was a privilege and it will always be to serve 
the cause of a people. 
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